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Two Visionary Masterpieces 
by Werner Herzog 
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THE WRATH 
OF GOD 
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South American Andes 
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by Bob Walsh 


Speaking to a crowd of approximately 200, 
organizers of CAIR (Coalition Against Insti- 
tutional Racism) blasted the Regents of the 
University of California (UC) for their poli- 
cies on minority admissions, tenure, Allan 
Bakke, and investments in South Africa. 

The combined ‘“‘rally/teach-in” lasted 
nearly two hours on the steps of Cowell 
Courtyard last Friday at noon. A sprinkling 
of faculty and staff were also present, as were 
camera-persons from Channel 46, and an 
unidentified UC Police Department officer. 


Students there included members of CAIR, 


students like one College V student who came ~ 


to “hear about the issues,” and students 
passing by going to class. 

Barbara Bunn, from “‘the Bakke group of 
CAIR,” spoke on some of the implications of 
the present UC graduate admissions policy. 
According to Bunn, while there is one MD for 
every 700 people in general, there is only one 
doctor for every 3,800 Blacks, one for every 
20,000 Native Americans, and one for every 
30,333 Chicanos in the United States. 

‘‘For white races there is an infant mortal- 
ity rate of 14 per 1,000. For Third World 
people it’s 24.9 per 1,000,” Bunn added. 

Alan Sable, Assistant Professor of Soci- 
ology, spoke next, hitting the “liberal blind- 
ness” of his fellow professors. Sable was 
denied tenure here recently. 

‘“‘One of the interesting things about being 
gay,” said Sable, ‘‘is that people don’t know 
who you are, so we get to hear a lot of the 
prejudice that occurs.” 


by Spencer Sherman 
Campus Writers’ Guild 


The UC Santa Cruz campus is currently 
undergoing a series of engineering tests de- 
signed to determine the extent of physical 
deterioration present in university buildings. 

These engineering tests are part of a pilot 
maintenance program, sponsored by the Regents 
which will endeavor to set university—-wide 
maintenance standards. 

Santa Cruz was chosen as the site for the 
maintenance project after the discovery of 
structural deficiencies at Crown College which 
led to a large scale rebuilding of the college’s 
outer walls. In light of the trouble, Lou 
Fackler, head of Campus Facilities said, 
“This seemed like a likely time to get things 
going.” 

The first test site for the maintenance 
program was Kresge College. Structural 
problems were found there, consisting mostly 
of drainage problems in and around the steps 
and balcony areas leading to the second story. 
In cases like this it must be determined 
whether the damage was caused by faul 


‘Stevenson dorm bandaged after samples were cut away for testing. 


Sable strongly criticized his fellow profes- 
sors. He blasted faculty and staff members 
who, like one he had by chance overheard 
slandering gays, “‘see themselves as liberals, 
quite accurately, and see themselves as non- 
sexist, quite inaccurately.” 


Sable went on to criticize the ‘‘smug, self- 
assured faculty (that denied tenure for Sable 
earlier this year).” ““They were very proud of 
their blindness,” Sable said. 


As a member of a minority group not 
protected by Affirmative Action (AA) laws, 
Sable strongly supported AA because of his 
experience here. 


“If the University is so unprejudiced, why 
are Affirmative Action laws necessary?” 
Sable asked. ‘‘How many minority students 
and faculty were there before these laws? And 
ask yourself how many Blacks, women, Chi- 
canos, or Asians there would be here if it 
weren’t for the Affirmative Action laws?’ 

Pipa Franks, late of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, and a member of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Alliance, outlined details of the recent 
crackdowns on dissent in South Africa, and 
blasted the US’s support of the Vorster re- 
gime in that country. 

Franks particularly hit US Ambassador to 
the United Nations, Andrew Young, for 
‘spearheading the criticism on the most ex- 
treme examples of Apartheid, like separate 
entrances, while meeting (on his recent trip to 
South Africa) with representatives of the big 
corporations and assuring them that the US 
will not take strong action against South 
Africa.” 


Is UCSC Falling Down? 


construction or normal wear. “We are not 
assessing blame at this point,” Fackler said, 
“but we are giving the architect and contractor a 
chance to look at the problem and assess what 
their role may be in the re—construction 
work.” 

However, Carl Droese, legal counsel for 
the University, said that litigation has been 
filed against the contractor, Bogart construc- 
tion, and the Architects Moore and Turnbull, 
Builders of Kresge College. 

Stevenson College has also undergone tests 
to determine if there are any building defi- 
ciencies. Test holes have been dug in the side 
of Dormitory Six. It was found that the ply- 
wood understructure of the dorm appears to 
have separated from the dorm framing causing 
structural weaknesses that could fail under a 
high stress situation — like a seismic occurance. 
Litigation has been filed concerning the 
Stevenson investigation. 

Other investigations planned under this 
project include Merrill College and Student 
Apartments. 
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Franks labelled the US policy towards 
South Africa as “Neo-Colonialism,” specifically 
supporting South Africa’s white government 
to provide a safe haven for Western corpora- 
tions such as Ford Motor Company, ITT, 
and Del Monte. 

These corporations, according to Franks, 
make profit rates of between 18 and 20 
percent here and in other Western countries. 
This is possible, said Franks, by “the use of 
cheap black labor by the white economy 
while denying blacks the benefits of that 
economy.” 

Franks also criticized the University of 
California for its $350 million investment in 
corporations that operate subsidiaries in South 
Africa. , 

As part of the teach-in/rally, Anna Solorio 
described some of the effects of the recent 
decisions made by the UC Regents on admis- 
sions. In addition to giving greater weight to 
culturally biased standardized tests that will 
reduce the number of minority students ad- 
mitted, Solorio hit one of the lesser-known 
provisions of the new admissions policy that 
will go into effect next Fall. 

Under the new admissions policy, transfer 
students from junior colleges will need a 3.4 
GPA, up from the present cut-off level of 3.0. 
This, according to Solorio, will spell 39% less 
minority and 19% less white transfer students 
admitted to the UC. 

Solorio concluded, ‘By being here you 
have chosen to be political. The function of 
this institution is not to be political, it is in fact 
to de-politicize you. 


Karen Silkwood Memorial Day, November 
13, is being honored by a variety of groups 
across the country. People for a Nuclear Free 
Future will be sponsoring local events both 
Sat. the 12th and Sun., the 13th. 
Karen Silkwood, an elected representa- 
tive of the local Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers Union in Crescent, Oklahoma, was 


_ killed in a mysterious car crash-on Nov. 13, 


1974. She was en route to a meeting with a 
NY Times reporter and a nat’l union official, 
to deliver evidence of quality control viola- 
tions at the Kerr McGee plutonium fuel 
fabrication plant where she worked. The 
documents she carried “disappeared”, and a 
private investigator found evidence of foul 
play. Her parents have sued Kerr McGee for 
conspiring to violate her civil rights, and have 
sued FBI officials for conducting a cover-up. 

People for a Nuclear Free Future will hold 


a Side Walk (march), Saturday, Nov. 12, 
2:15 pm meeting at the corner of Cathcart and 


ANTI-NUKE MEMORIAL 


3 


photocredit: Joy Morgenstern 
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Alan 
Sable 


‘Someone said that capitalists will sell you 

the rope to hang them with. That’s why we’re 
here today.” 

Mike Rotkin, lecturer in Community 
Studies, was the last speaker of the day. 
Rotkin’s words seemed to be more directed to 
the members and organizers of CAITR than to 
the crowd in general. 

‘We have to doa lot more educating on this 
campus—we can’t be political at rallies and 
just students and teachers after we walk 
away. We have todoa lot more thinking and a 
lot more reading—and have a lot more pa- 
tience with other students.” 

The gathering concluded as it had started, 
with Allan Acosta, a member of CAIR, 
leading the group in several protest songs, and 
lastly Woody Guthrie’s “Union Maid.” 


Pacific. The walk down the mall will lead toa 
performance of poetry and a short play by the 
Nuke Leery Actors, songs, performed by 
Bethann Hand & Friends, and finally a silent 


vigil. These will take place at Tom Scribner 
Park (Pacific and Water Sts., Opposite the 
town clock). In addition, from 10-4 pm an 
information table and bake sale will be set up 
in front of Bookshop Santa Cruz. 

On Sunday, Nov. 13, at 6:30 pm a potluck 
at the Resource Center for Non-Violence, 
515 Broadway. Bring a friend, a dish and a 
candle. We will be joining people all over the 
country in candlelight prayer at 7pm. Children 
ure welcome. A donation will be asked for 
litigation expenses into the Silkwood case. 

For more information about Silkwood or 
the events of Silkwood Memorial Day, call 
426-67 or 423-1626. 

In the event of rain the Saturday events will 
be at the Good Fruit Company. 
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by Marco Yovino 

The California State Senate Criminal Jus- 
tice Subcommittee on Specialized Law En- 
forcement training convened in Santa Cruz 
on October 17, 1977 to hear peoples’ concern 
over the paramilitary nature of SWAT (Spe- 

cial Weapons and Tactics) teams, the total- 
itarianism of the ‘‘Martial Rule” concept and 
racism in courses being taught at a State 
Military operated school for police in San 
Luis Obispo called the California Specialized 
Training Institute (CST). 

Gary Patton, representing the Santa Cruz 
Board of Supervisors, was the first to speak to 
the subcommittee about the Board’s concern 
over the SWAT team’s training being coordin- 
ated from outside the county. “In terms of the 
FBI involvement with the SWAT program 
the FBI is merchandising the program to the 
local communities on an active basis; it is 
training the people, it is telling you how to run 
it, it is funding it, because we’re not funding it 
here in Santa Cruz. The FBI has not come 
down and talked with us and they are clearly 
involved...with the program. Now, that is not 
cooperating and coordinating, that is in effect: 
instituting new law enforcement programs.” 

Sheriff Alfred Noren gave his rationale for 
having SWAT teams. “In the last two years 
in Santa Cruz County, we have been confronted 

with two major situations with a potential for 
great bloodshed. Both, however, were resolved 
without anyone being injured. One incident 
involved the Indians fortifying property on 
Lee Road in the south part of the county and 
the second was the kidnapping and holding 
hostage of 63 persons in the Bonny Doon 
area. What I wish to point out is that both 
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SWAT Subcommittee Holds Hearings ; 


incidents were handled with negotiations; 
however, in order to negotiate, we had to gain 
control and security of those particular areas.” 

Herb Foster, representing a local Quaker 
organization, made particutar reference to the 
Martial Rule concept taught at CSTI which 
states that in time of civil disorder the local 
commanding military officer can without pro- 
clamation take control of the civil govern- 
ment, which is directly contradictory to the 
martial law provision in the State constitution. 
“It is quite clear that police forces are being 


‘drawn into activity preparing for the possible 


necessity of martial rule that they are being 

instructed on the authority and consitutionality 

to impose martial rule, and that this effort pas 
been initiated and prosecuted by the national 
guard. 

No military or police commander has the 
right to supercede the civil government in any 
jurisdiction on their own initiative. To teach 
and advocate this idea is nothing less than 
conspiracy. 

Santa Cruz SWAT member Wally Walker 
testified that, ‘“Not now nor have I ever been 
part of a military conspiracy; in none of the » 

‘training that I have received under the direction 
of the FBI or the combined training with other 
SWAT teams have we ever discussed a 
military takeover.” _ 

Training Manual ‘Racist’ 

Miguel Espino, a community activist from 
Watsonville, pointed out the overt racism 
which appears in the training manual from 
CSTI on Citizen Violence and Terrorism. He 
read from the first page of the CSTI, ‘““The 
racially separated segments of our society, as 


they have done repeatedly in the past, have 
emerged with periods of sporadic violence. A 
white man cannot ever be black, red, or brown 
and so long as the white man remains superior 
in numbers he will be the repressor and the 
constant target of the mad dog. The dog is 
confused by the mixtures of love, compassion 
and friendliness on the one hand and hate, 
apathy, and brutality on the other hand. The 
actions of any one dog or any one master may 
never result in grievous injury to either of 
them; but, massing, grouping or polarizing of 
either party with others of his kind will 
ultimately result in extensive violence. Minor 
ity Americans have practiced this principle 
for 200 years or more.”’ This passage from the 
manual clearly upset the subcommittee, which 
called it “vulgar” and “‘racist.” 

CALM and other community people re- 
quested that the Senate enact legislation to 
make law enforcement more accountable to 
the people; specifically, laws aimed at forcing 
schools like CSTI to prohibit racism in their 
manuals. It was also suggested that the man- 
uals used by these schools and any type of 
paramilitary unit be made available to the 
public. The committee announced that it had 
copies of the CSTI manual, and would make 
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them available to the public at Henry Mello’s 
office. At press time, however, this had not 
been done. The subcommittee is to submit its 
findings to the State Senate in December, and 
any legislation will begin in the Criminal 
Justice Committee. When some witnesses 
were interviewed about what they felt would 
be the outcome of these hearings, their answers 
were basically the same. As Joanne Nelson, 
who testified for CALM put it, “In my 
opinion it became real obvious that the sub- 
committee wasn’t going to do anything about 
SWAT. They came with their minds already 
made up. Maybe the words in the manual 
may be changed, but the essence of racism 
and militarization will remain intact.” 


CALM is currently working on putting the 
issue of SWAT and police accountability on 
the ballot for June ‘78. Using the county 
initiative process, CALM is circulating legal 
petitions to raise the 15,000—20,000 signatures 
needed in order to place the two petitions on 
the ballot. One petition is for the formation of 
a Citizens Review Board of County Law 
Enforcement and the other is for the dis- 
banding of SWAT-type paramilitary police 
units. 
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. SOUTH AFRICA CRACKDOWN ANALYZED 


by Richard G. Sergay 

Campus Writer’s Guild 
The author, a Merrill College student, spent fall '76 and winte: 
‘77 in South Africa doing political research. 


In the midst of the most intense crackdown on internal 
opposition in two decades, white South Africans vote on Nov. 
30 for a “new” Parliament. 

The general election of Members of Parliament has been 


called six months ahead of schedule. Prime Minister Vorster _ 


claims foreign interference, among other reasons, as underlying 
his decision to dissolve the present Parliament. 

Furthermore, the government has envisaged aso-called“new 
dispensation for the Coloureds and Indians,” which Pretoria 
believes must be submitted to the white electorate by way of a 
general election. 

Since the outbreak of country-wide demonstrations in June, 
1976, the ruling white minority regime has responded with 
unrelenting violence—at least 600 Blacks are known to have 
been killed in the unrest—bannings, house arrests, and indefi- 
nite detentions without trial. 

The latest wave of repressive measures stem from mounting 
tensions within the urban townships which are located on the 
peripheries of major industrial centers. Soweto is a segregated 
residential area for more than one million Blacks. Much of the 
conflict of the last seventeen months has been brewing in this 
ghetto. 

A majority of the 200,000 Soweto school children, who 
attend government-run segregated schools, have boycotted 
classes for the past year in response to pleas from the recently 
banned Soweto Student’s Representative Council. Further- 
more, the Soweto Teachers’ Action Committee organized the 
mass resignation of 500 teachers in Soweto’s 40 state-run 

achools. Protest is mounting over the inferior and separate 
system of “Bantu education.” 

Steven Biko’s death while in dentention raised anger and 
frustration to an unprecedented level. Biko, President of the 
Black People’s Convention as well as founder of the Black 
Consciousness Movement and outspoken critic of the apartheid 
regime, died on September 12th while being held under the 
Internal Security Act in Pretoria. Following a post-mortem, 
Minister of Justice James Kruger revealed (contrary to a 


. Statement he issued earlier in the week that Biko died as a result 


of a one-week hunger strike), that Biko had died of ‘massive 
brain injuries.” Kruger had acquiesed to a formal inquest; 
however, until the government releases the final information 
regarding Biko’s death, Kruger has imposed a ban on all further 
inquiries. ; 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROPOSAL 

In the midst of country-wide protests over the death of Steve 
Biko, and extensive unfavorable reaction from all over the 
world, together with mounting pressure from all quarters for 
significant change, Pretoria has introduced a constitutional 
proposal. 

The National Party has included in its election platform a 
proposal to “incorporate”’ the Coloured and Asian populations 
into the political process. Minister of Information, Connie 
Mulder, said, ‘‘In short, it will give each population group 
concerned—the Whites (4 million), the Coloureds (2.3 mil- 
lion), and the Indians (700,000)—the right to decide about 
matters affecting them most closely.” Mulder continued, “‘At 
the same time it will give them a say in matters of common 
concer.” 

In essence, three Parliaments would be created along racial 
lines—a White Parliament, a Coloured Parliament, and finally 
an Indian Parliament. Each Parliament would make laws 
affecting its own population group, while legislation affecting all 
groups would be discussed by a Council of Cabinets in which 
the three Prime Ministers and Ministers of the three Cabinets 
would be represented. 

The Coloured Eabor Party has rejected the plan because it 
specifically excludes the largest population group—the Blacks— 
from participating in a “common South Africa.”’ By designating 
groups along racial lines, the White group retains a larger 
proportion of the Members of Parliament, not to mention its 
current domination over the economic resources of the country. 

Since only Whites are allowed to vote in the November 30th 
election, the White electorate will be determining, once again, 
the role other groups will play in the South African political 
arena. Mr. Vorster seeks to gain a mandate from the election to 
push ahead with the proposed constitution which offers Col- 
oureds and Indians, but not Blacks, a so-called share in the 
government. 

The Afrikaan: speaking National Government has consist- 
ently denied equal political participation for nonWhites (i.e., 
Blacks, Coloureds, and Asians) in a common Parliament. 
Prime Minister Vorster has unequivocally reiterated his stance 
that Blacks will be “allowed to develop along their own lines” in 
the socalled ethnically defined and racially segregated home- 


land territories. Under the Native Land Act of 1913, the Union 

Government parcelled out land to Blacks, approximately 13% 

of the entire territory, along “historical lines.” The present 

government under the policy of Separate Development (apar- 

theid) fas further defined and insignificantly consolidated the 

territorial units along ethno-linguistic boundaries in an attempt 

to accommodate 18 million Blacks. The White population of 
South Africa, constituting less than 20% of the entire popula-. 
tion, has unilaterally decided that approximately 5% of the land 
with the greatest wealth shall form the so-called White home- 

land. 

If one succumbs to the myth of apartheid, then there are no 
black South Africans! Black South Africns are supposedly 
citizens of one of the nine ethnically and racially designated 
areas. Pretoria has had a difficult time persuading the White 
popuation that there are no Blacks. Blacks are understood to’ 
reside in the urban areas for the sole purpose of supplying labor, 
and most of it cheaply, to the industrial area. The crux of the 
Government’s problem is trying to convince Black South 
Africans, many of whom have resided in the urban areas all 
their lives, that they are not really there. Thus, legislation has 
been set-up to control the number of Blacks entering into and 
working within the urban areas. Recent developments suggest 
that Pretoria is easing out the pass-laws, one of the most 
degrading and controversial aspects of life for black South 
Africans. However, it will be significant to watch what docu- 
ment replaces the Passbook, since it serves as the tool for 
controlling the movements of Blacks. 

The unrest that has enveloped South Africa for the past 25 
years, and since the 16th of June, 1976, stems from the 
systematic denail of basic human, and political, rights for the 
Black population. 

CRACKDOWN 

In mid-September, Minister of Justice Kruger took decisive 
action by declaring 17 organizations, many of them politically 
moderate, unlawful under the Internal Security Act. Kruger 
served banning orders on Beyers Naude, director of the 
Christian Institute and two of his staff. Donald Woods, editor of 
the East London Daily Dispatch, and Peter Randal, editor of 
Ravan Press in Johannesburg were also banned for five years. 
The World and its sister newspaper The Weekend World, the 
largest Black circulation newspaper was proscribed, along with 
Pro Veritate, the publication of the Christian Institute. Percy 
Quboza, editor of The World, was arrested under the Internal 
Security Act which allows for detention without trial. 

Connie Mulder, Minister of Information, said the closing of 
The World should be seen by other papers as a warning “not to 
abuse the rights of criticism.” ““The government would not 

hesitate to. shut down other papers,” he continued, “‘if the state 
is endangered or law and order threatened.” 

The latest measures of repression must be seen as an effort to 
stifle dissent—particularly from newspapers—in preparation 
for the announcement of facts concerning Steve Biko’s death in 
detention. 

The Minister of Justice has made it clear that the publications 
and organizations which were banned created “a danger to the 
maintenance of public order.”” Growing opposition within the 
country to the apartheid system was considered by the Govern- 
ment as a direct threat to White minority rule. 

In addition, foreign pressure in the wake of the bannings, 
detentions, and deaths has forced Pretoria to re-group. In an 
attempt to consolidate hard-line Afrikaner support as well as to 
take advantage of the chronic internal disorder within the 
opposition political parties, Prime Minister Vorster requested 
an election on November 30th. 


UNITED NATIONS ACTS 
Finally, in response to South Africa’s continuing repression 


-of its internal opponents, many of whom are considered 


moderate in their viewpoints—the United Nations impose an 
arms embargo on South Africa. The UN Security Council 
unanimously voted an “immediate, permanent, and binding 
embargo on the sale of arms to South Africa.” 

The resolution, invoked under Chapter VII of the UN 
Charter which recognizes an internal situation as a threat to 
world peace, was a compromise between the Black African bloc 
who demanded sweeping economic and arms sanctions, and 
Western powers (mainly US, Britain, and France) for a ban 
limited to arms sales. 

President Carter announced that the US would support a 
mandatory arms embargo. However, Andrew Young, Ambas- 
sador to the UN, ruled out an American ban on the shipment of 
nuclear fuels to South Africa because it “might encourage 
separate development of South Africa’s nuclear potential.” 
Young made it apparent that he was reflecting Administration 
policy that concern has grown since early August that South 
Africa might detonate a nuclear device. Young said, “I think by 
maintaining some kind of relationship we do have the possibility 
of influencing them (South African government) to sign the 


nuclear nonproliferation treaty...” The US government’s sup- 
posed rationale in terms of nuclear development in brief, “is to 
keep some kind of detente” with South Africa. 

What are the economic imperatives behind this policy? Note 
that the US supplied South Africa with a nuclear research 
reactor at Pelindaba, 20 miles west of Pretoria in 1965. The 

westemm powers’ economic stake in South Africa is still too 
large for principle to come before profits. 

South Africa is the major supplier to the US of chrome, 
manganese, vanadium, platinum, uranium, gold, and other 
metals essential to a wide variety of industrial processes. 

The arms embargo can be seen as salving the consciences of 
the world at best and placing Pretoria in an insignificant bind at 
worst. The arms embargo will make a marginal difference in the 
situation considering that South Africa is rapidly becoming 
militarily selfsufficient. A precedent has been set by invoking 
Chapter VII of the UN Charter; however, time and economic 
constraints will tell whether a just and moral theory can be 
carried into practical and significant sanctions. 

Prime Minister Vorster has attacked the Carter Administra- 
tion for promoting “chaos and anarchy” in the South African 
situation. Vorster, using his attack on the US as a platform for 
further consolidating white interests in the upcoming election, 
accused Carter of stepping up pressure on South Africa in order 
to “repay American Blacks who provided the margin of victory 
in last year’s presidential campaign.” Vorster added, “In other 
words, if these pressures are persisted in, the end result for 
Southern Africa would be exactly the same as if it was 
subverted by Marxism. In one case, it will come about as a 
result of brute force, and in the other case it will be strangulation 


with finesse.” ae 
PETTY REFORMS 

The National Government is moving ahead with the Sepa- 
rate Development scheme regardless of internal unrest and 
external pressure for change. The government is ridding itself of 
the cosmetic appearance most criticized—that is, petty apar- 
theid. Such things as separate entrances, separate bathrooms 
are being removed in the hopes that the essential foundation of 
the policy will be retained. In fact, Vorster states that to 
compromise the policy of Separate Development is to com- 
promise the policy of Separate Development is to compromise 
the existence of the Whites in South Africa. 

Bophutatswana is the second homeland slated for socalled 
independence on December 6th. The Chief Minister, P. 
Mangope, has agreed to accept Independence upon the resolu- 
tion of two stumbling blocks—citizenship and land con- 
solidation. The first issue, that of citizenship, was resolved in 
Pretoria’s favor last week. All Boputatswanas residing in the 


‘urban areas of South Africa will become citizens of their 


homeland. Those who wish to remain in the urban areas, 
according to Minister Mulder, “may apply as aliens for South 
African citizenship.” The catch is that according to government 
policy, South Africa accepts no Black citizens other than giving 
them “rights” to reside within the urban areas. 

The constitution is seen as a step by Pretoria to accommodate 
two groups that have not been “incorporated” into the separate 
development policy. Separate Parliament structures for Indians 
and Coloureds is a logical corollary to separate territorial units 
which will evolve into independent states. The Separate Dev- 
elopment policy calls for a major redistribution of resources and 
wealth. Significant sacrifices for Whites would seriously jeop- 
ardize their privileged position in South African society. The 
devolution of real political power might encourage a funda- 
mental shift away from economic domination. On a general 
level, superficial concessions in terms of overt racial discrim- 
ination will be removed, while maintaining the essence of a 
policy that is based on inherent racial discrimination. 


WHITE SOLIDARITY 

The unrest has served to further entrench White solidarity. 
Whatever splits occurred within the White camp, both English 
and Afrikaan speaking, it seems that the government has now 
forced the issue of domination to the fore. Many of those of the 
more moderate persuasions, both White and Black, have been 
either banned, arrested, or at worst, kilied. Security legislation, 
however, is colorblind. To speak out against the State is to place 
your fate in the hands of the government. From all indications, 
Pretoria will gladly decide it for you. 

Power and privilege is the common denominator of White 
minority rule. It is mainly the degree of domination and not the 
principle which divides the dominant group. 

A pragmatic and sophisticated racial oligarchy is founded 
upon, among other things, an economic monopoly of the wealth 
and resources through substantial exploitation of the majority. 
In fact, a callousness on the part of the government has been 
engendered by seventeen months of unrest. The government 
disavows rational dissent from within and criticism from the 
international arena. Rational behavior cannot be expected 
where irrational conditions officially dominate. 
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by David Yang | 

This past summer a Western newspaper account provided an 
insightful glance into post-Mao China: One day a young Peking 
boy found a stray puppy wandering the alleys of the capital. The 
youth’s mother, employed as a maid by a foreign diplomat 
stationed in Peking, objected to the child’s new love becoming a 
permanent addition to their household. (Both in ideological and 
practical terms, the Chinese Communist leadership has always 
looked down on the possession of pets, it being wasteful and 
bourgeois.) Later, after surveying the new political atmosphere 
spawned by the downfall of the “gang of four,” the. mother 
allowed her son to keep the dog. With the political demise of the 
* Shanghai clique, Chinese socialism, the mother probably 
guessed, would in the future shy away from some of the more 
fanatical twists in policy which occurred during the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution of the late sixties. The sub- 
sequent rush by the new leadership to reverse many of the 
Cultural Revolution’s major innovations seems to bear out, 
moreover surpass, the intuitions of this Peking mother. 

Ostensibly guided by a single ideological force, Chinese 
socialism has always been an intense amalgam of factional 
politics. The stop-and-go development trajectory of the past 
decades since 1949 clearly displays these schisms which are 
rooted in ideological styles as hostile to each other as those of 
. Hamilton and Jefferson. In fact, the new leadership’s apparent 
‘burial of the Cuitural Revolution is only the most recent 
swing—this time from radical to moderate—of the ideological 
pendulum which traces the vicissitudes of Chinese politics. 

For the legions of China watchers, it is most useful to draw 
the distinctions between “moderate” and “radical” within the 
context of motivational incentives. The Maoist recipe for 
socialist development calls for a greater use of moral (ideo- 
logical) rather than material incentives. Basically, a radical 
favors the first ingredient, whereas a moderate favors the latter. 
At various intervals since 1949, one or the other of the twin 
slogans—‘“‘politics in command” or “profits in command”’— 
has constituted the major theme of Chinese wall posters. Not 
without coincidence, the alternating themes closely paralleled 
the outcomes of recurring struggles between Mao and his more 
pragmatic rivals. 

STRUGGLE FOR SUCCESSION 

The four previous UCSCChina Friendship Delegations have 
occupied a unique vantage point for viewing the post-Cultural 
Revolution struggle between the radical and moderate groups. 
‘That struggle culminated last autumn with the arrest of the 
radical “gang of four” shortly after Mao’s death. The sub- 
sequent return of the archetypal moderate Teng Hsiao-ping, 
who had been sacked twice already—once during the Cultural 
Revolution and again after the death of his close ally, Premier 
Chou En-lai, i in the winter of 1976, signalled the beginning of a 
new phase in China’s path towards modernization. 

By 1969 the main currents of the Cultural Revolution had 
subsided, evident by the convening of the Ninth Party Congress 
in April of that year. The radicals were sufficiently content that 
their hardfought gains were secure. For example, the preamble 
of the new Party Constitution designated their own rising star, 
Defense Minister Lin Piao, as Mao’s successor. Lin was noted 
for creating the “dual adversary” strategy which advocated 
China’s opposition to both the US and the Soviet Union. The 
corollary to this strategy was the concept of the “world 
countryside” waging a people’s war against the “world city.” 

However, by 1971, Chairman Mao and Premier Chou had 
decided that China should enlist the tactical support of the 
US—by now demoted to a position of ‘secondary adversary” — 
in combatting China’s “principal adversary” —the Soviets. (In 
his treatise “On Contradiction,” Mao wrote: “...at every stage 

in the development of a process, there is only one principle 
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contradiction which plays the leading role.””) Accordingly, Lin 


‘Piao and/or his dual adversary approach had to be discarded. 


In July of 1971, Secretary of State Kissinger slipped into 
Peking to confer with Premier Chou about the budding Sino- 
American entente. In September, Lin Piao was reportedly 
killed in a plane crash in Outer Mongolia, after fleeing from an 
aborted coup attempt against Chou or Mao. One month later, 
Secretary Kissinger returned to Peking to finalize plans for 
President Nixon’s visit. 

A year later, the first of the UCSC delegation travelled to 
China. At the time, the country was immersed in a “rectification 
campaign” to criticize the once popular Defense Minister. 

While the second delegation was taking in the sights and 
sounds during August of 1973, the Party’s Tenth Congress was 
being held in secrecy in order to tidy things up and revise the 
Party Constitution after the unpleasantries of the Lin Piao 
Affair. This session marked the rise of the Shanghai radicals 
who were led by the now infamous Chiang Ch’ing—the 
Chairman’s ambitious wife. 

After another year, the shifting power patterns became even 
more confusing as numerous factions—State and Party leaders, 
the Cultural Revolution left, regional military commanders, 
secret police figures, etc.—watched for the failing health of both 
Mao and Chou and readied themselves for the coming struggle 
for succession. At the time, in November of 1974, the third 
delegation witnessed the massive campaign to criticize Lin Piao 
and Confucius. 

Finally, in March of 1976—two months after the death of 
Chou Enlai, the fourth delegation observed attentively as the 
radicals mobilized a noisy campaign to oust Teng Hsiao-ping 
for the second time. While there was a massive outpouring of 
popular sympathy for the dead minister, the radicals, with 
Mao’s approval, moved swiftly to replace Teng with the 
relatively unknown Hua Kuo-feng. After Mao’s death in Sep- 
tember of 1976, Hua was elevated to the Party Chairmanship. 


FRIENDLY FAUX PAS 


The following is a brief collage of experiences which I 
gathered from members of past delegations: 

Moments of laughter seem to be the easiest for a traveler to 
recapture. 

When visiting people’s communes, recent Santa Cruz dele- 
gations have had their requests to participate in a peasant’s 
work day politely turned, but invariably, tured down. This 
aberration from the otherwise overly-accommodating spirit of 
the Chinese hosts, explains a Santa Cruz old-timer, springs 
from an episode which occurred on the first delegation’s tour. 
It’s believed that some zealous members in that original group, 
when rubbing shovels with some commune workers one day, 
mistook patches of seedlings for patches of weeds. Since then, 
the story concludes, Santa Cruz delegations have gained the 
notoriety of being incorrigible cityslickers. 

A women’s health worker from the fourth delegation relates a 
story about Chinese family planning. One morning her group 
visited a small neighborhood clinic to receive the official talk on 
the national birth control programs which lay heavy stress on 
marriage at a relatively late age for both men and women—or, in 
other words, sexual abstinence. Upon leaving the clinic, some 
of the delegation members, wanting to stretch their limbs after 
the long presentation, wandered over to a secluded clump of 
bushes. To their amusement, the bushes were littered with used 
condoms. The chance discovery renewed their faith in the 
ingenuity of young Chinese lovers. 

One delegation included two quite rotund men, both equip- 
ped with full, greying beards. Wherever this pair went, they 
attracted disbelieving stares from young children who dreamt, if 
just for a second, that Marx and Engels had dismounted from 
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their portraits high atop TienAnMen square. 

Finally, there is the anecdote about a professor’s overnight 
stay in a village household. The professor and his guide/trans- 
lator were eating a modest dinner with their local hosts. The 
young boy in the family, excited by the guests’ presence, found 
it hard to get down his meal. The mother scolded her son who 
was playfully stabbing at the lumps of rice in his bowl. Curious, 
the professor asked his guide what the mother was telling her 
son. “Oh,” the guide answered, obviously embarrassed. “She 
told him to think of all the starving children in the US.” 

SILENT MOMENTS 

Aside from these bits of humor, the journals of our local 
China hands include a-large share of those special moments 
when the visitor’s culture or politicization collides with that of 
the host country. Two of these crosscultural/political experi- 
ences linger i in my own mind since hearing them. 

A man in one of the earlier delegations had quickly become 
close with one of the group’s guides. During a break in the hectic 


‘schedule one afternoon, the Chinese guide asked his Santa Cruz 


friend what Americans thought about the Chinese people. 
Feeling in a somewhat facetious mood, the Santa Cruzan 
replied that Americans regarded the Chinese as being very 
mysterious. Suddenly, the guide’s face became very intense, 
filled not with anger but with contemplation. After a while, the 
guide responded. “We must analyze this politically,” he said 
with complete sincerity. ‘““Yes, I can understand why Ameri- 
cans look upon us as mysterious. Before, our lives were so hard 
that we tried to hide our pain. But, now that our lives are so 
much better, we can be happier and more open.” The Santa 
Cruzan was startled that his trite joke had provoked such a 
thoughtful response. Embarrassed, the guide smiled, then 
dropped his forehead on the American’s chest. 

Near the beginning of the third delegation’s tour, the group 
stopped in Kweilin, a small city in southern China. During a 
conversation with one of the local Kweilin guides, a professor in 
the delegation remarked how she tried to implement “criticism- 
self-criticism” techniques in her classroom. One of the guides, a 
Mr. Ma, spoke out loudly. ‘You don’t know what criticism-self- 
criticism is,” he said, with a hint of annoyance in his voice. “Let 
me tell you what it is. When I first became a guide, I thought I 
was very dedicated and serving the people by educating 
foreigners about the revolution. But during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, I was criticized by my peers for being too detached from 
the people. After accepting that criticism without thinking much 
about it, I heard that I was going to be transferred to Kweilin. Of 
course, I was very happy because I thought I was to be 
promoted. But, when I arrived here, I was assigned to the work 
brigade which was building the hotel where you are staying now. 
You see, I learned that criticism-self-criticism was criticism in 
practice, with bricks on my shoulders—not in theory or in the 
classroom. It changed my mind! It changed my mind!” Silently, 
the group watched as Mr. Ma unconsciously rubbed his large 


shoulders. 
SHIFTING WINDS 

And now, the fifth delegation, presently in China, is the first 
of our groups to have the opportunity to gauge the post-Mao, 
post-‘‘gang of four” sentiments of the people. Measured with a 
Maoist yardstick, the policy changes being executed by Teng 
and his band of moderates seem strikingly “revisionist.” 

Although the “gang of four” obviously exploited Mao’s 
doctrines in a self-serving manner, is it necessary for the new 
leadership to repudiate fundamental Maosim—non-elitism, 
decentralization of the economy, and popular checks on the 
Party and State—in order to attain their newly-pronounced 


goals of building a modern socialist state by the year 2000? The 


new leaders clearly think so. 
i: 3 continued to p. 17 
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GARY PATTON: TURNING FROM TRADITION 


by Randlett Lawrence 


| In the third of our series of articles on the Board of Supervisors, 


CHP interviewed Gary Patton, representing the third district 


| which includes UCSC and most of the city of Santa Cruz. As 


Patton is one of the three progressive supervisors that are targets 
of the recall drive, CHP asked him to comment on the recall and 


| the local power struggle underlying it. 


. CHP: Are the ostensible issues the real issues behind the 
| recall? 


Well, no, I don’t believe the ostensible issues are the real issues. 
The ostensible issue is a lack of concern for the taxpayer. This 
simply has not been demonstrated and is not true. The three 


| members that are being sought for recall were very strongly 
| supportive of budget cuts during this last budget session, which 


resulted for many taxpayers in no additional new taxes to the 
county government this year. 

So the ostensible reasons are not the real reasons. The real 
reasons, as far as I am concerned, revolve around the control of 
development and willingness to enter into a growth management 


’ program, and the control of inappropriate building in Santa Cruz 


County. 
Basically, the people behind the recall appear to be real estate 
and business-oriented. Santa Cruz County is changing. For many 


- years the same group of people ran Santa Cruz County, they 


owned Santa Cruz County. The people who own the Santa Cruz 


| Sentinel also own the radio station KSCO. They also own part of 


the Big Basin Water Co. and much land there. The people who 


, own the Santa Cruz Lumber Co. also have extensive land holdings 


in the county. 
There are a small group of people who have traditionally run 


. Santa Cruz County. They were not themselves necessarily the 


office-holders, but people who were sympathetic to them held 


' office and the government helped them rather than hindered them 


in their desire to make money. 
For the first time, truly, in the history of the county, the 


| present board of supervisors has no ties whatsoever to that 
+ group other than Mrs. Liddicoat and to some extent Mr. Smith. 


The majority of the board now representing, I think, the 


' majority of the people is not trying to use the government to 


benefit some small segment of the community which happens to 
be landholding and fairly wealthy, and that is the real reason for 
the recall. They are, for the first time ever, out of power and they 
feel it keenly. I think that that is the psychological aspect which 
even is perhaps more important than the economic aspect. 

The economic thing is important and there is no doubt in my 

mind that the willingness of this board to control the use of land 
and, hopefully, to protect the environment here as well as to do 
some things around housing for low and moderate income 
people will impinge unfavorably on the economics of this 
building luxury housing. The willingness of the board to do this 
sort of thing has an economic impact. 
CHP: While the recall is coming from the right, criticism 
of your votes, around the GA issue, for example, have 
been heard from progressives in the community. Do you 
feel you are being squeezed politically? 

The progressives are only a portion of the political com- 
munity. Particularly Phil Baldwin and Ed Borovatz have a 
constituency that is not overwhelmingly progressive. I am 
working with these two. I am working to keep them in office just 
as much as I am working to keep my own seat, because frankly, 
if we lose either one of them, what good am I? I am not interested 
in going back to the old days (of a conservative majority). I am 
interested in seeing the county move in a progressive direction 
over a period of years. It takes time to do things. am committed 
to bringing political resolution to political problems. 

That means that you must bring along the people who are not 
with you right now. That is what is s oing on with the GA issue. 
We are attempting to bring along 4 community that does not 
understand the need for social welfare programs, does not 
understand the county’s role in those programs and has a 
virulent hatred for those types of programs. Instead of polariz- 
ing the community, we are trying to find some way to swing the 
middle ground of voters our way. You don’t do that in a circus 
atmosphere of just saying ““Screw you! The rights of the poor in 
our community ought to be respected.” To do that is to fuel the 
right wing drive for power that is going right now. 

There is now a person who is an extremely effective advocate 
for the extreme right and who is dramatically able to mobilize 
the right community into action. I am speaking of Mrs. 
Liddicoat. It is ill-advised to disregard the political situation in 
which we are living. You just cannot play into her paranoias 
without suffering some dire consequences. 
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It doesn’t make sense to me to bring the matter (GA) to a vote 
and probably lose, or if we win without bringing the moderates 
along, to lose one of our progressive supervisors on that one 
small issue which would then be reversed anyway. 

This is what some progressives do not understand; why, when 
you have a progressive majority, you don’t instantaneously do 
everything. It’s because we are politically trying to move the 
community along. 

We are not selling out. We have transferred literally millions 
of dollars into people-serving programs in revenue-sharing and 
we have resisted a dramatic political movement to have us cut 
social and health services. Instead, we cut into areas such as law 
enforcement and the assessor’s office, etc. 

CHP: What are your views on the shortage of affordable 
rentals for students and others and how do they relate to 
growth management? 

The thing that controls the availability of housing is not the 
county government. Local government does not have the 
money to enter the housing market in a big way. The federal 
government does and it has not, as yet, developed an effective 
housing program. But here is what we are and will be doing 
about housing: |. We are utilizing the small amount of federal 
funds we have to rehabilitate low-income housing so it won’t be 
torn down for high-cost housing. 2. We are making available 
county land which we had acquired for other purposes for 
housing because it is such a critical need. 

In the future there are two or three things we may be doing in 
the housing area: 1. We are going to continue the land acquisi- 
tion program and plowing back monies that we are accruing into 
new acquisitions for housing. 2. We will implement inclusion- 
ary zoning—in deciding who to allow to build a house we will 
factor in whether they are willing to subsidize, in effect, lower 
and moderate income units along with the higher income units, 
say four out of 20. This is one of the reasons for the recall. It 
impinges on the profit margins of those who are building houses 
in the county. 3. We are looking into establishing a revolving 
fund independent of the federal government to help those 
prospective buyers who have the income but not the down 
payment and then claim that money back when the house is 
sold. 

CHP: Phil Baldwin endorsed the concept of rent control. 
Do you? 

Phil is more optimistic about the ability of government to deal 
with this problem than I am. I am looking into it but I am not 
convinced it is viable. 

CHP: Do you agree with Baldwin in his opposition to 
property tax? 

Very few people get income from their property, yet they are 
taxed on the basis of what they own. Many elderly people in 
particular do not have the income to pay it. So I do favor the 
complete elimination of the property tax and not only for the 
reason stated, but also because the government is regulating the 
use of land stringently and will continue to do so. It is unfair and 
politically unviable to tax people on their land while at the same 
time forbidding them to build on it. People will not put up with it. 
That is the one reason that I, as an environmentalist, am deeply 
opposed to the property tax. 

There are various alternatives to the property tax, all 
basically income-related or connected to economic transac- 
tions. I think that the alternative funds necessary when elimi- 
nating property tax should come from income tax, a real estate 


transfer tax, possibly an increse in the inheritance tax, and 


possibly an increase in the sales tax while developing a rebate 


| system to offset the regressive nature of the sales tax. 


CHP: What did you mean by advocating a state agency to 
deal with civil disorders? 3 

I didn’t! This again is the distortion of the media, primarily 
the Santa Cruz Sentinel, which suggested I wanted a state 
police force. I don’t. Obviously, if I don’t want a local SWAT 
team, I don’t want a state SWAT team either. I said that I did 
not think that a militarily equipped SWAT team locally was 
necessary and that if and when some insurrection of the 
magnitude that required military type response occurred, and I 
don’t hink it will occur unless provoked by the SWAT teams, 
that the response from the state level with the resources it 
already has will be adequate. I believe that we fuel the criminal 
arms race when we develop military units at the local level. Iam 
therefore absolutely against it. 

CHP: Do you support the Committee Against Legalized 
Militarism’s two initiatives? 

I have signed both. 

CHP: How do you feel about the Bakke decision? Has it 
made you think about institutionalized racism in the 
county government? 

I do not support Mr. Bakke. I support the people who are 
trying to get the decision overturned. It is not reverse racism. 
The problem with the affirmative action programs is just the 
opposite, that they are not very effective. 

The activity on campus has made me think about institu- 
tionalized racism in the county government. In fact, there has 
been nothing but resistance, subtle and not so subtle at the 
county building to affirmative action. Though I have brought a 
strong statement of affirmative action before the Board, which 
was passed, and though we have directed that it be an 
administrative priority, basically nothing is being done. 

The white-dominated institution in Santa Cruz County is 
institutionally racist. It is racist not by design but by momen- 
tum. This is not a moral charge but a function of history. The 
institution is not responding. It must be compelled which is a 
source of frustration for me. 

CHP: At your last neighborhood meeting you spoke of the 
need for fundamental social change. What do you mean 
by that? 

I grew up during the so-called Hippie Revolution which had 
as its fundamental thesis that people could change the society 
by changing the way they lived, and I believe that is true. We 
can simplify our lives. We can withdraw support from the giant 
corporations that control the community both by direct govern- 
mental regulation of them and also by refusing to buy the life 
they say we need which is obscene and incredibly destructive. 
CHP: Do you see any contradiction between political 
democracy and the lack of it in the economic realm? 

Absolutely!! Absolutely!! The concentrations of wealth that 
determine our national course, that determine everything about 
the way we live are obscene. That is one of the problems. You 
take a look at who owns the country, who makes the decisions 
that affect our lives, you find the insurance companies and the 
banks and the giant corporations. 

There is this figment of the legal imagination that corpora- 
tions are persons that are entitled to civil rights, while they are, 
in fact, organized systems to make hundreds of thousands of 
people obey a single unified direction, which means a lot of 
power. It’s completely undemocratic. People who identify with 
large corporations because they own a small number of shares 
in them have a false consciousness. They have no say, no 
power. There is a very simple way to gain control over those 
corporations and that is that the government that gave them 
their lives can decide what their lives will be like in the future. 
We can, through the governmental process, regulate and 
control those corporations. The problem is that those corpora- 
tions buy and sell the House and the Senate. 

Unless the politicians are part of, and relating to, organized 
political groups at a local level, they will have to respond to 
those with power (the corporations). You’ve got to have direct 
participatory democracy. The locl government is a training 
ground. I mean let’s take over Santa Cruz County first and then 
start working on the state and in 20 years maybe we can make it 
to the federal level. 

Self government is the most important thing. It is the only 
way. If people are not willing to spend the time to govern 
themselves, they are going to be governed by the rich and 
powerful who have always governed everything. If 25% of the 
people spend the time they now spend watching TV on 
governing themselves, we could revolutionize the country. 


Next Week: Pajaro Supervisor Cecil Smith 
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EDITORIAL 


REPRESSION BREEDS RESISTANCE 


The South African government has recently embarked on a policy 
designed to crush all internal oppositon to apartheid. Hundreds of dissidents 
—black and white—have been detained, tortured, and in many cases, 
murdered. These dissidents are not terrorists or guerrillas, rather they are 
newspaper editors, students, teachers, and members of the clergy and laity. 

The viciousness of South Africa’s campaign against internal opponents has 
brought cries of condemnation from around the world. The United Nations 
has passed a resolution prohibiting the sale of arms to the racist regime. 
Unfortunately, the United States has decided to continue shipments of 
nuclear fuels to South Africa’s reactor at Pelindaba. The potential for 
development of a nuclear arsenal is great. That Mr. Vorster’s government 
might someday be equipped with weapons of mass annihilation can only be 
viewed with the greatest alarm. 


City On A Hill Press asks readers to demand that the United States 
Government immediately halt shipment of nuclear fuels to South Africa. 
Further, the Press asks that the United States join African nations in a full 
economic boycott of South Africa. In the near future, we at the Press will be 
critically reviewing our criteria for accepting advertisements from notorious 
corporate allies of and investors in South Africa. 

In addition, City On A Hill Press urges the Regents of the University of 
California to divest of stocks held in corporations doing business in South 
Africa. 

The oppressed in South Africa cry out for our help and support. Securing 
basic human rights for these people is a worldwide concern. By desperately 
acting to smother non-violent dissent, Mr. Vorster’s government is paving the 
way to revolutionary confrontation and the end of apartheid. - 


SUPPORT FOR FILMS 


Unlike many other universities, UCSC does not have any centralized 
student organization capable of providing entertainment for the campus at 
large. We see this as a definite problem. 

Last year, student run film groups provided the entire campus with a 
variety of excellent movies several nights each week. These movie series, 
which offered us a welcome break from studying, are absent this fall. 

At this moment, Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs David Tilley has on 
his desk an application for the funding of a coalition of several student film 
groups, known collectively as The Film Committee. 

Made up of representatives from every college, The Film Committee is 
planning to fill the campuswide entertainment vacuum with a film series next 
quarter and every quarter thereafter. But unless the Student Affairs Office 
facilitates their efforts by a prompt decision on their application, yet another 
good idea may be strangled by red tape. 

Films benefit everyone. Individual college student governments cannot 
afford the time and expense involved in funding film series to be based at 
several individual colleges. The Film Committee would permanently insure 
that there was always an organization capable of providing this needed 
entertainment at a central location, easily accessible to all students. 

We believe that the Student Affairs Office should work with students who 
are volunteering their time and energy to bring entertainment to students on a 


“campus-wide basis. We urge Vice Chancellor Tilley to approve this 


worthwhile request. 


aww enenneecenore 


Dear editors: 


I was disconcerted to find my letter on 
“objective journalism” attributed to Andrew 
Heiskell, former chairman of Time/Life, Inc. 
Though I quoted Mr. Heiskell in my critique, 
I doubt that he would wish to claim my 
opinions of mainstream journalism. 

My original letter consisted of four and a 
half handwritten pages; needless to say, it did 
not appear in CHP. Understanding your 
desire for brevity, I gave your staff permission 
to delete my analysis of distortion and ir- 


‘responsible journalism in a typical Newsweek 


article. This omission would have shortened 
my letter by three pages. Yet not only did you 


omit my section on Newsweek, but every- 
“thing else as well: concluding paragraphs, 


postscript, and signature. I noticed that my 
two paragraphs so neatly completed the lay- 
out on page eight — well, well! ‘My bed fits all 
sizes,” as Procrustes would say. 


awe e at ne ee eaeeease 


I was especially sorry to find no trace of my 
ironic comment on Tom Gartner’s articles. 
(To again quote a choice sample of his 
writing: “...I went down on my list. Number 
Fourteen said yes, but I took a second look at 
her and thought it over again and decided to 
go by myself.’’) I repeat my suggestion that 
you send such puerile, tasteless, and poorly— 
written articles to Good Times, where they 
will be roundly appreciated. 

Writing letters takes time and energy. When 
I found my six—hour letter hacked to bits and a 
Time/Life chairman claiming the pieces, I 
think wearily ‘why do I even bother.’ I believe 
your correspondents deserve the same respect 
that you give to your staff. If Deck Hazen can 
write a full-column defense of his regular 
column, can you not spare your correspondents 
these needless mutilations? 

Yours truly, 
Diana Hembree 
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Thanks to Paul Glickman and CHP for his 
first of a series of interviews with each of the 
Santa Cruz County Board of Supervisors. 
The interview with Supervisor Marilyn 
Liddicoat covered a wide range of subjects, 
and she was given room to express her 
thinking in each area. 

I feel impelled to comment on one of these 
issues, the Equal Rights Amendment whose 
passage Supervisor Liddicoat opposes. 
Liddicoat’s anti-ERA remarks leave the 
reader with the impression that if the ERA is 
passed, women would automatically be made 
to work in factories and do manual labor. 
Surely she knows that women have been 
working in factories and doing manual labor 
for however long there have been these jobs to 
be done. Passage of the ERA would guar- 
antee women an opportunity to compete with 
men for the more highly skilled and highly 
paid jobs, should the woman wish to do the 
work and have the physical capability. The 
emphasis of the ERA is on legally guarantee- 
ing the opportunity. As far as women not 
being able to climb telephone poles, I suggest 
that Liddicoat look around and she will see 
that PG&E and the telephone company have 
already hired some few women who have the 
physical agility and general competence to do 
the work. These women are choosing to work 
at jobs with higher risks but also with higher 
pay and perhaps with greater challenges and 
pleasures for them. 

I find Liddicoat’s term “Hausfraus,” in 
referring to those women who choose not to 
be in the work force, to be as demeaning as 
when it comes from militant feminists who 
put down homemaking. By assuring each 
person’s right to choose his or her role in 
society, the ERA may increase the status and 
role 6f homemaker and of other traditional 
women’s occupations. The ERA does not 
affect social or personal relationships. It 
definitely will not require all women to seek 
employment. Liddicoat argues that many 
women enjoy the “protected status of being 
somebody’s wife.” When faced with death or 
marital dissolution, “protected” women 
often find that they were only one man away 
from welfare and poverty. The ERA guaran- 
tees women an opportunity to protect them- 
selves, if they choose, in very real ways. 

There is determination and force in the 
movement to block ratification of the ERA. 
There is also much rhetoric about the evils of 
ERA which simply doesn’t hold up if one 


. takes the time to look at the amendment. The 


Santa Cruz County Commission on the Sta- 
tus of Women has a resource library with 
many publications addressing the issues 
raised by the ERA. I urge any of your readers 
who have questions to contact our executive 
director, Suzanne Paizis, 425-2201, for .ac- 
cess to this information. 

Supervisor Liddicoat stated that women 
are mentally equal to men: “We can talk upa 
good storm!” We all know that talk is cheap 
and means nothing unless humane action is a 
guarantee. Susan B. Anthony said: “There 
shall never be another season of silence until 
women have the same rights men have on this 
green earth.” 

Sincerely, 
Hila F. Michaelsen 
Chairperson 
Santa Cruz County Commission 
on the Status of Women 


ee 


Dear Editor, ae 
CAIR and the potentially involved people 
on this campus have a problem concerning 


communication about CAIR’s past and the | 


history of the issues it has been involved with. 
For instance, how many staff, students and 
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faculty are aware of the financial difficulties 
that our Third World Teachig Resource Center 
has always had and continues to face today? 
How many of we on campus know how our 


_ present chancellor responded to the issue of 


7 


UC investments in South Africa last spring? 
This problem of lack of or mis—information is 
largely due to the transitory nature of college 
life. Hopefully this letter will be a vehicle 
through which we as two members of CAIR 
can share some of the both amusing and 
frustrating experiences that CAIR has had. 

Our first vivid experience with CAIR was 
in May of last spring on Open House Day. 
One of the memorable banners proclaimed 
that “There is no Open House in South 


Africa” as we greeted those entering the 


campus at the bottom of the hill. We followed 
many of the Mercedes and Cadillacs of visiting 
elites up the road chanting them with “People 
not Profits” until we reached the field where 


‘ the cows escorted us up to the fieldhouse. We 


continued through some of the colleges to 
College V where Chancellor Taylor and 
Chancellor-to-be Sinsheimer were speaking 


' after lunch. By the time we got there we were 


about 500 in number. Once the two of us saw 
a mother grab her child in terror when the 
march approached, but we smiled at the little 


_girl and she smiled back unafraid. Although 


the chancellor—to—be was a bit more tactful 


and friendly than Taylor, they both agreed 


that they would listen to us but still be entitled 
to their “own opinions”’ which they would act 
upon, failing to recognize their responsibilities 
to represent student interests. This intro- 
duction to the chancellors proved to accurately 
portray the attitudes which CAIR was later to 
encounter in numerous meetings with the 
administration. 


Skipping to another eventful bout with 
some of the figureheads at UC, we will now 
describe a protest at a Retirement Fund 
dinner held at Cowell College one evening. 
CAIR showed its presence in a huge line 
lullabying the guests as they sipped martinis 
before dinner. Many were outraged and others 
pretended not to notice us. UC President 
David “Anglo” Saxon reprimanded us and 
told us that “this was no way to behave while 
on campus” and that he could suspend each 
and everyone of us from school. We announced 
that we would keep relatively quiet if we 
could make a brief presentation to the guests 
before dinner. As the short speech from 
CAIR was read to them while seated in the 
dining hall, someone overheard a woman 
tuming to a friend and comtemptuously whisper- 
ing, after one of the speakers (who happened 
to be black) stumbled over a word, “He 
doesn’t even know how to read!” After they 
bowed their heads in prayer, we lit our 
candles outside and softly sang remembering 
South Africa as we encircled the building in 
the dwindling dusk. 

In the many rallies and sit-ins to come, 
there was not a large attendance by the 
faculty. We feel strongly that this is not the 
fault of CAIR, but rather the professors’ 
general fear and apathy, and in many cases 
failure to link up their self-professed “radical” 
theories with action. 

A serious misconception which we feel 
must be cleared up is the idea that CAIR is 
composed of a student elite of politics majors 
and the like. In our experience this has proved 
to be untrue. 

The Campuses United Against Apartheid 
(CUAA) convention which was held at 
Stevenson College in July proved enlightening 
although it suffered setbacks caused by the 
vice-chancellor jeopardizing our ability to 
obtain a meeting place, and also a concluding 

continued on p. 19_ 
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by Paul Glickman 


Sometimes I get the feeling that many 
students don’t really understand what the 
recent recall move against supervisors Gary 
Patton, Phil Baldwin, and Ed Borovatz is all 
about. Let me try to explain, by exploring 
what I see as the primary reason for the recall. 

There are many people in this county, 
especially real estate and development inter- 
ests, who would be quite happy to see Santa 

Cruz turned into a crowded, teeming artery to 
San Jose, filled with “light, clean industry” 
and huge urban housing projects in the 
$60,000 price range and up. 

Their philosophy? Well, it’s something 
like, “Hey, the growth’s inevitable, we’ve just 
got to channel and control it in the proper 
way.” An influx of industry, along with 
increased development, is also seen as a 
remedy tor the serious unemployment prob- 
lem in the county. If general, these interests 
support supervisors Cecil Smith of Pajaro 
and Marilyn Liddicoat of Aptos. 

On the other hand, there are people who 
are interested in trying to preserve the beauty 
of Santa Cruz in the face of all this develop- 
ment pressure. These people accept the fact 
that some growth is inevitable; however, they 
feel that it should be a guarded, measured 
growth. 

Unlimited expansion of industry and hous- 
ing, contend those in this so-called “no- 
growth”’ category, will do nothing to relieve 
the unemployment situation. They argue that 
more development will merely provide em- 
ployment for all those people who will un- 
doubtedly move here as the county grows. 
There will be more jobs, but there will be 
many more people, also. Unemployment 
would remain a problem of great magnitude. 
Those who subscribe to this ideology of 
controlled growth generally support the ef- 
forts of Patton, Baldwin, and Borovatz. 

Those behind the recall have officially 
stated that the reasons for the move are that 
the three supervisors “interfered with the 
operation of county departments, were lax on 
welfare fraud, and used (last spring’s) bud- 
getary process for political retribution.” 
(“Three Supervisors Face Recall Effort,” the 
Independent, August 5-11 issue, 1977). 

Many people, including the three recall 
targets, see the stated charges as an attempt to 
obscure the fact that growth interests want a 
board of supervisors that will rubber stamp 
their every desire. Borovatz calls the charges 
a “smokescreen,” Baldwin called them “‘hog- 
wash,” and Patton’s comments can be read 
on page 7. 

While by no means the only reason for the 
recall, the fact that the board will be con- 
sidering adoption of a growth management 
plan for the county in the coming weeks 
serves as a good example of the forces and 
counterforces involved locked in the struggle 
for control of the board’s majority. This is 

made even more pointed in light of the Com- 
munity Resources Agency (CRA) report re- 
leased last week. 

This report estimates that by 1990, if 
Current county policies remain unchanged, 
the population of the area will rise from its 
present 160,000 to more than 218,000 (an 
increase of at least 36% in the next 13 years). 

The report also said that development in 
the Skyline, Summit, and Bonny Doon will 

increase 15-fold by ’90, and that urban areas 
in Santa Cruz, Live Oak, Soquel, Aptos, and 
La Selva Beach will be filled to capacity with 
housing and development projects. 

In CRA director Henry Baker’s cover 
letter to the report, he states that an increased 
commuter population will result in ““bumper 


to bumper traffic during peak rush hours” on 
Highway 17. Ah, it brings back nostalgic 
memories of sitting absolutely still on the San 
Diego Freeway, watching the 15-minute trip 
from West Los Angeles to the San Fernando 
Valley become a 45-minute odyssey. 
Spurred on by the CRA’s predictions, the 


. majority of the board will most likely try to 


adopt a strong growth management plan for 
the county. Therefore, it should be obvious 
why development interests would want to try 
and replace at least one liberal supervisor 
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with someone sympathetic to their cause: a 
turnaround of one would usher in the reign of 
a 3-2 “pro-growth” majority on the board. In 
keeping with this county’s tradition, develop- 
ment interests would be calling the shots orice 
again. 

As noted above, the long-awaited drafting 
of a growth management plan is not the only 
reason behind the recall; it just serves as a 
good case in point. The board deals with 
questions involving the issue of unlimited 
growth vs. controlled growth practically 


plified 


every week at their Tuesday meetings. It is a 
daily concern of county politics. 

It remains to be seen whether or not we will 
have recall elections; those working on it 
refuse to divulge how many signatures they 
have collected so far. In the name of all that 
makes Santa Cruz the amazing place it is, 
namely beautiful forests, urban areas, beaches, 
paradoxes such as a large amount of radicals 
living alongside the small-town conserva- 
tives, and an intimately-sized community, 
let’s hope the effort fails. 


UC AND HARD TOMATOES 


by Mark Epstein 

You’ve heard a lot about University in- 
volvement and its implications in many dif- 
ferent issues and facets of our lives—from 
nuclear weapons and worldwide destruction 
to Alan Bakke and what he means to racism in 
our society. The University also plays a very 
big role in one of the oldest innovations of 
human society—agriculture. It, and other 
colleges, provide the scientists and labora- 
tories for almost all areas of agricultural 
research. They develop pesticides and ferti- 
lizers, genetic engineering in plants and live- 
stock, and other innovations related to the 
food we eat or the way we use our environ- 
ment. The University and technological 
advancement (and amazing changes in ag- 
riculture) have walked hand-in-hand for per- 
haps the last 100 years. 

Commerical production and marketing 
have almost totally dominated the agri- 
cultural research contribution of the Univer- 
sity. Research into the impact of “the new 
agriculture” on rural society has received a 
very low priority. William Friedland, a pro- 
fessor here at UCSC, is perhaps the leading 
social scientist in this field. Interests of the 
public, of small growers, and especially of 
agricultural laborers are practically ignored 
in this friendly relationship between corpo- 
rate agribusiness and the University. 

In 1962, Congress passed the Morrill Act, 
which established a system of land grant 
collegs. At this time, 80% of the US popula- 
tion was rural, mostly small farmers, and the 
act was passed to give these farmers ‘“‘their 
own colleges and their own departments of 
agriculture’ (Jim Hightower in Hard 
Tomatoes, Hard Times, p. 9). Congress 
granted land to set up schools, and gave them 
the task of assisting its rural population to 
develop more efficient means of producing 
food. The University of California was estab- 
lished by this act, as a land grant college in 
Berkeley. This system of land grant colleges 
came to serve a decreasing number of its tarm 
constituents, and these were the biggest farms. 
These farmers, or growers, served by it em- 
barked on the amazing journey that brought 
American agricultural production to its lead- 
ing role in the world today. 

Ties between University research and the 
biggest grower interests have been quite bla- 
tant from the colleges’ inception to the pres- 
ent day. It is a clear example of public funds 
being used for projects that go to the benefit of 
private interests. People from big private 
interests are the ones that run the public 
agencies serving them, from the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations, like at UC 
Berkeley to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
(Remember Ear! Butz.) Many reserachers 
also go from the employment of the Univer- 
sity and back. This structure has played a 
large role in expanding United States (es- 
pecially California) agricultural output. 

This expansion of production has not come 
without a heap of negative factors. Perhaps 
most profoundly, agriculture has changed 


trom a way ot lite and living with the land to 
an agribusiness industry, dominated almost 
completely by large corporations and capital 
concerned with profit. Today, only 4.5% of 
the population produces our food, and of that, 
the top 12% controls over 60% of produc- 
tion. California’s situation is particularly 
acute. The leading agricultural state, its big- 
gest “farms” are controlled by Safeway, 
Standard Oil, Texaco, Bank of America, and 
others. Southern Pacific Railroads owns and 
farms over 110,000 acres (and you ask why 
they’re opposed to the 160-acre law). In 
addition, the University develops pesticides 
and chemical fertilizers that poison our food 
and our land, and most likely jeopardizing 
beyond our knowledge, agriculture for our 
children. 

The increasing mechanization of agricul- 
ture has become a problem with far-reaching 
effects and serves profit-oriented growers 
quite well. Mechanization is a capital- 
intensive process. Large amounts of capital 
are invested in machinery and the machines 
tremendously increase the productive capacity 
of each worker, putting many farmworkers 
out of their jobs. The tomato harvester, de- 
veloped at UC Davis, put over 30,000 workers 
out of work between 1964 and 1972. These 
workers are not temporarily unemployed; 
they lost their jobs. The remaining jobs have 
been shifted from tomato pickers to machine 
tenders. In addition, the work force changed 
from almost all men to almost all women. 
Growers have tended to increase utilization 
of machines as a means of combatting labor 
organizing (machines don’t go out on strike). 
For example, as the United Farmworkers 
have won new lettuce contracts, UC re- 
searchers are busily at work developing 
machines that shoot-g amma-rays into the 
lettuce to tell the machine if it’s ready for 
picking. 


The California Legislature has provided 
funds to the Universitv of California to begin 
a program in appropriate technology. Ap- 
propriate Technology, as defined by the Leg- 
islature, means “technology which is less 
harmful to people and the environment than 
our present technologies, which reduces de- 
pendence on non-renewable resources, which 
is economically and ecologically sound, and 
which offers small-scale, practical alterna- 
tives to our current level of resource con- 
sumption.” The UC Systemwide Advisory 
Committee on appropriate technology, which 
will allocate the money, intends to interpret 
broadly the terms “environment” and “‘ecol- 
ogy,” and to place emphasis on both tech- 
nological and social science aspects. 

Proposals should be short and precise. The 
following information must be included: 1) 
Summary of the project including needs 


FUNDS AVAILABLE 
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__Mechanization also has other effects on 
agriculture and the food we eat. Requiring 
large amounts of capital ($70,000 apiece for 
the tomato harvesters) and big areas of land 
(the less turns the machines make, the more 
efficient use) have greatly reduced the num- 
bers of growers who can afford this capital 
outlay. Six out of seven tomato growers ten 
years ago are not growing today. In addition 
to increasing grower concentration, much 
research money goes into developing fruits 
and vegetables that meet the needs of the 
machines. Thus, tomatoes have been bred to 
have tougher and tougher skins and work is 
now being done to “perfect” the square 
tomato for easier picking and packing. 

The total effects of University agricultural 
research are poor tasting produce, massive 
unemployment, and increasing corporate- 
ization of US agriculture. This blatant misuse 
of public resources, ignoring the needs of the 
people involved, for the sake of private in- 
terests and private profit is being resisted by 
organizations of workers, .academics, and 
consumers. The UFW and other groups are 
putting pressure on the State Legislature to 
take action against this abuse of public re- 
sources for private profit. In April, the As- 
sembly criticized the University on this issue 
and set up a task force to look into it further. 
They must be encouraged to continue this 
work, and we should apply pressure where 
necessary in our efforts to convince the Uni- 
versity that research has no neutral value; its 
social effects cannot be ignored without a 
declining quality of lifestyle for all of us. 

The California Agrarian Action Project 
will be coming to campus November 15 with 


extensive information on agricultural re- 


search and mechanization. For further infor- 
mation, refer to the CAIR Organize booklet, 
Tomato Technology, by Bill Friedland and 
Amy Barton, or UFW Support Group, 
MARK at 425-8839. 


(technical, economic, social) to be addressed, 
and the approach to meeting those needs; 2) 
Anticipated results; 3) Groups (including 
qualifications and how much time each per- 
son will spend); 4) Location of project; 5) 
Special problems and/or considerations; 6) 
Discussion of on-going activities within the 
University to which this project relates. (If 
this project is tied in with other activities, 
what will be accomplished that otherwise 
would not.); 7) Budget—a) salaries, b) mate- 
rials, c) other (travel, xerox, phone, etc.), d) 
total. 

Six copies of the proposal should be sub- 
mitted to the Program at 4455 Chem Annex, 
University of California, Davis 95616. For 
further information, assistance, or a copy of 
the Appropriate Technology newsletter, 
please write to the above address, or call Judy 
Painter at (916)752-7166. 
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Thursday 


WORLD STUDIES TABLE — Presents Pat Sumi and the US — 
Korean Research and Action Committee with a talk and slide presenta- 
tion on “The US in Korea.” Baobab Lounge, Merrill. 

SEMINAR — Jeffrey M. Barth, Computer Science Dept., Stanford 
University: ‘“‘An Interprocedural Data Flow Analysis Algorithm.” 3:15 
pm., Rm. 397 Thimann Labs, FREE. 

KZSC — A music special. Contemporary jazz of the Netherlands. 4 pm. 
on KZSC 88.1 FM. News and Public Affairs at 6 pm. 

MOVIE — “Oedipus the King,” directed by Tyrone Guthrie. 4:30 pm., 
Thimann Lecture Hall 33. FREE. 

MEETING/DINNER — Potluck dinner to welcome new Filipino 
students. 6 pm., Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm. FREE. 

LECTURE/BIBLE STUDY FELLOWSHIP — Gale Watkins, S.F. 
State, graduate of UCSC: “The Second Coming of Christ.”’ 8 pm., Health 
Center Conference Room. FREE 

MOVIE — “Let the Good Times Roll.’ 8 pm., and 10:15 pm., Stevenson 


‘Dining Hall. Stev. stud. 50 cents, others $1. 


co UIM — The second American Studies colloquium of the year. 
Topic: ‘The Roosevelt-Wister Connection: Some notes on the West and 
the Uses of History,” by Forrest Robinson. 8 pm., Charles Merrill Rm. 
FREE. 

KZSC — News and Public Affairs at 6 pm. on KZSC, 88.1. 
LECTURE WITH VIDEO TAPES — James T. Svendsen, professor of 
classics, University of Utah: “‘Oedipus on Film.” 8 pm., Video Theater, 
Communications, FREE. 

HOPI TELEGRAM DRIVE — Support the Hopi’s struggle for their 
homeland! Information and blank.telegrams will be available all day in 
front of Bookshop Santa Cruz. 

BATTERED WOMENS’ SHELTER — Benefit: A night of Women 
Poets and Musicians will take place at 2:30 pm. at Kuumbwa Jazz Center, 
320-2 Cedar St. in S.C. Tickets $2.50 at Santa Cruz Box Office or door. 
MOVIE— “GREENPEACE VII Voyage to Save the Whale,” 8 pm, 
Veteran’s Memorial Auditorium, 842 Front St. An hour long film on the 
1976 GREENPEACE anti-whaling campaign, including dramatic footage 
of a tense face-off with the Soviet whaling fleet. $1.50 donation, 


CALM Campaign Committee— is putting out the call to recruit 1,000 
people to help circulate the petitions and make the February deadline. If 
interested, call Ella at 423-7871. The CALM Education Committee is 
available for making presentations and distributing in-depth information 
on SWAT, CSTI, Garden Plot, etc. Call Hummah or Walter at 427-0269 
or Nancy at 724-0235. 

DISCUSSION— “Sexuality” at the Women’s Coffeehouse. Saturday, 
November 12, Motheright Bookstore. 538 Seabright, 7:30 pm. FREE. 
All women welcome. 

CAIR— will sponsor a forum addressing the issue of elite versus public 
education. In a recent vote the Regents of the University of California 
approved a new admissions ‘policy that discriminates against women, 
minorities and people of low income. Speaking on the topic of admissions 
at the forum will be: Art Pearl, Professor of Education, UCSC, David 
White from Educational Testing Service; Margaret McCormack, Admin. 
Asst. to Lt. Governor Dymally; Victor Rocha, Coordinator of the UCSC 
Minority Bio-Medical Support Program; Al Jackson, Asst. Admissions 
Officer, UCSC. The Forum is FREE and is co-sponsored by BSA, 
nae College 8, College 5, Merrill College, and the Education Board 
of UCSC. 

KUUMBWA JAZZ CENTER EVENTS— Thurs, Nov. 10, 9 pm: 
Battered Women’s Poetry Reading, $2.50. Fri, Nov. 11, 9 pm: Michael 
Howell Trio, Special "77 Concert, $3.00. Sat, Nov. 13, 9 pm: Glenn 
Olson Quartet. Tribute to Ornette Coleman. $2.00. Works by Steve 
-Emery on gallerv wall of Kuumbwa through November. 

_SANTA CRUZ COMMUNITY LEGAL CLINIC— 418 Cedar St, has 

~ been awarded $50,000 to use over a one year period to provide ftee legal 
services in civil matters to persons who qualify. Services provided include 
domestic law, guardianships, simple wills, tenant and consumer problems 
and other areas that relate to low income peoples. To determine whether 
you qualify for these free services contact the Santa Cruz Community 
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CAMPUS CAI 


FOR THE WEEK OF NOVEMBER 10 THROUGH | 


Friday 


POTLUCK/INFORMAL DISCUSSION — Jewish Student Coalition 
sponsored potluck dinner and informal discussion. Tentative topic: 
“Israeli Policy Criticism and Support.” 6:30 pm., Health Center Library. 
FREE. 

LECTURE — Barry speaks on the nuclear threat, Carter energy policy, 
and alternatives to nuclear power. 7:30 pm., College V Dining Hall, 
FREE. 

DRAMA — “Twelfth Night,” a romantic comedy by William Shakespeare, 
directed by Audrey Stanley. 8 pm., Performing Arts Theater. Advance 
tickets $1.50 students and senior citizens, $2.50 general; at dorr $2 
students and senior citizens, $3 general. 

CONCERT — Marilyn Thompson and Sharon Miranda, music board 
faculty; four-hand piano recital. 8 pm., Performing Arts Concert Hall, 
FREE. 


Saturday 


TOURNAMENT — Mixed doubles tennis. 8 am., East Tennis Courts. 
KZSC — A morning of classical music, focusing on Aaron Copland, 10 
am. to 12 pm. From our Pacifica Archives, a presentation of the 
Individual and the Group (Bioenergetics), 6 pm. on KZSC, 88.1 FM. 
MEETING/SEMINAR — Follow-up workshop on Barry Commoner 
speech on Carter’s energy policy, US nuclear policy, and alternative 
energy sources. Noon to 2 pm., Merrill Baobab Room, FREE. 


CRABBING — Santa Cruz Wharf. Bring a trap or sharé with someone 
else. No licence required. Meet 5 pm. at the east field house. Transporta- 
tion provided. Call Karol, X2806 to sign up, FREE. 


PARTY/POTLUCK DINNER — For practitioners of the Transcend- 
ental Program. Enjoy a get-together with other TM’ers and good food. 
6:30 pm., 323 Rigg Street, Santa Cruz. For further information, call 427- 
0668. 


DRAMA — “Twelfth Night.” (See Nov. 11) 


Legal Clinic at 427-1998. In celebration, the staff and board of directors 
of the Legal Clinic invite you to attend our Grand Grant Gala Open 
House, Friday, November 11, at 5 pm at the Legal Clinic, upstairs in the 
Dr. Miller Bldg. 
Resource Center for Non-Violence— will host an evening of song 
Thursday, November 10th, beginning at 7:30 pm. The singing will focus 
on “‘Songs of Social Conscience” and will include songs inspired by labor, 
women’s, civil rights, farmworkers’, anti-war, and other peace and justice 
movements. Come and join in the singing and learn movement songs. Liz 
Klotz-Chamberlin will lead the singing on the guitar. Bring instruments. 
Songbooks will be provided and are also available from the Resource 
Center. 
Oakes College Jazz Orchestra— will have it’s first rehearsals on 
Friday, Nov. 11 and 18, 7:30 to 9:30 pm in Lecture Hall 105. If you want 
to have some fun and get some big band experience - stop on by and bring 
your instrument! We’ll begin will Count Basie and Thad Jones charts. 
Rehearsals are open to all UCSC students and Santa Cruz county local 
musicians. 
SENIOR LITERATURE ORALS— Nov. 17 and 18. Please check the 
board office for your schedule. 
What would you like to see in the catalog?— If there is any aspect of 
student life at UCSC which you think should be photographed for 
inclusion in the 1978-79 General Catalog, send a note to Marty Springer, 
c/o 257 Central Services. 
Sociology Undergraduates— There will be a meeting on Monday, Nov. 
14, at 11:30 am in Social Sciences, Rm. 499. The agenda includes 
changes in curriculum, selection of 2 student representatives for the 
Sociology Board, and an update on what’s been happening on the Board so 
far this year. If you want anything presented to the Board now is the time to 
come and tll your representatives. Please come and bring your lunch. 


PEOPLES DEMOCRATIC CLUB OF SANTA CRUZ COUNTY— 
will meet at 7:30 pm, Thursday, Nov 17, at the Aptos Library. The 
program will be presentations about the neutron bomb. Local business 
man and scientist Larry O. Oswald will speak on the subject, ‘‘What Is 
The Neutron Bomb?” Oswald was formerly with the Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory. Also speaking on the problems of the neutron bomb will be 
Earl Reynolds, a member of the American Friends Service Committee. 
The program chairperson is trying to contact a speaker in favor of the 
neutron bomb. A short question and answer period will follow the talks. 
. The public is invited to attend. 


MOVIE — “Tommy,” directed by Ken Russell, with Ann-Margaret, 
Oliver Reed, Roger Daltry, Elton John, The Who, and Tina Turner. 7 
pm., 9:30 pm., and midnight, Classroom 2, $1. 


DANCE — Music by “The Artichoke,” the hottest rock and roll group in 
town. 9 pm., Crown Dining Hall. Crownies $1. others $1.25. Free 
refreshments. 

DANCE THEATER — Two evenings (Sat., Sun.) of Contemporary 
Dance Theater, produced by Arts ‘77 and Thatcher Clarke. Bay Area 
dance artists and groups: S.F. Dance Theater, The Mr.’s Thyxet, 
Margaret Jenkins, and Mangrove. 8:30 pm., Performing Arts Concert 
Hall, $3.75. 


Sunday 


KZSC — “Festival of Friends,”’ songs of protest, songs ot treedom, | pm. 
The week in sports — Sportsrap at 6 pm. on KZSC, 88.1 FM. 
CONCERT — Crown Chamber Players. William Corbett-Jones, piano. 
Mozart, Beethoven, Nixon, Chopin. 2:30 pm., Crown Dining Hall, 
FREE. 


- GALA — (Gay and Lesbian Alliance) Potluck dinner and letter writing 


(to congress, the state legislature, itc.) Bring food and some stationery. All 
welcome. 7 pm., Kresge Communter Lounge. 

HUNGER LITURGY — Ecumenical liturgy. Worship service on hunger 
and social justice, in conjunction with the campus fast. 7:30 pm., Health 
Center Library. 

DANCE CINCERT — Sundanese Dance. Penca Babakan, dance of self 
defense; Topeng Babakan, masked dance with gamelan music. 8 pm., 
College V Dining Hall. Students and senior citizens $2.50, general $3.50. 
DRAMA — “Twelfth Night.” (See Nov. J1). _ 


Monday 


ART EXHIBITION AND SALE - A special exhibition and sale (sat., 
Sun.) of Original Oriental Art totaling approximately 500 peices from 
Japan, China, Tibet, Nepal, and Thialand will be presented at the Bay 
Tree Bookstore, UCSC, 10 am., to 4 pm. A representative will be present 


SANTA CRUZ MEN AGAINST RAPE— will be presenting an afternoon 
of theatre and talk on the issue of men’s responsibility for rape. We 
welcome everyone interested in sharing ideas, feelings and experiences 
that could help guide us in our future community education and political 
work. The event will be held Saturday, Nov 12, at the Santa Cruz YWCA, 
303 Walnut Ave, beginning at 12:00. Childcare will be provided if 
requested in advance. For childcare or further information, call 423-8500. 
SANTA CRUZ REGIONAL GROUP OF THE SIERRA CLUB— has 
scheduled a benefit concert for Thursday, Nov 10, at the Good Fruit 
Company. Music, from 9 to 12 midnight, will be by Bob Brozeman and 
Paul Hofstader. A $2.00 charge at the door will go to support conservation 
work here in Santa Cruz County. Members wishing to help with future 
benefit concerts, please contact S. Harlan at 475-7184. 

SIERRA CLUB’S— November Pot Luck will be held Friday Nov ! 1 at 7 
pm. The evening’s speaker will be Mrs. Thelma Dalman, Director of Food 
Services for Santa Cruz City Schools for ten years. Her topic will be 
“Nutrition, Kids and School.” Here is an opportunity to improve our own 
nutrition and also our awareness of what is fed our children at school! 
Those attending are requested to bring their own table service and food to 
share. Visitors are welcome. For further information, call Elizabeth 
Castro, 475-1325. 

SIERRA CLUB HIKE— Singles Hike (21 years or older) will be held on 
Saturday, Nov. 12. The hike will be a moderate 7-8 miles on the trails of 
Butano State Park, located a few miles inland from the coast north of 
Santa Cruz. Hikers meet at the County Government Center parking lot at 
8:30 am. Leader: Yvonne King, 475-9196. 

UNIVERSITY OPERA THEATER— Auditions for production of AN 
EVENING OF OPERA will be held on Wednesday, Nov. 16, from 7 to 
9 pm in PA J-102 of the Music Building. The program will be presented in 
late March as the Winter Quarter project of Music 161B and will consist 
of excerpts from Baroque, Classical, Romantic, and Modern operatic 
works. Choral, ensemble, and solo scenes are being planned. All students 
with the ability to read music are invited to audition. Please bring your own 
music; an accompanist will be available. For further information, contact 
the Music Board at x2292. 

JEWISH?— Been to ISRAEL? Want to participate in a study on your 
experience there? If so, please contact Ted Brown as soon as possible, at 
476-8157 after 9 pm for further details. 

PANETTA INTERNSHIP PROGRAM— Applications for Winter 
Quarter Internship in Washington D.C. for Congressman Panetta are 
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to answer questions about the work, artists, and the various graphic 
techniques employed. 


FACULTY-STUDENT DIALOGUE — On the world hunger crisis and 
individual responses. 12 noon, Health Center Library. 
KZSC — “The Prison Movement,” an interview with Ricardo Vasquez, a 
former steward in the Prisoners Union. Call-ins welcome, 12 noon. News 
and Public Affairs, 6 pm. The Women’s Radio Collective, 8 pm., on 
KZSC 88.1 FM. 
LECTURE — Erich S. Gruen, professor of History, UC Berkeley: 
Roman Imperialism and the Freedon of the Greeks.” 4:30 pm., Crown 
College Fellows Common Rm., FREE. 
SCIENCE TABLE — Frank Bridges, physics: ‘‘Paraelectricity.” 5:45 
pm., Merrill Baobab Rm. (Informal discussion over dinner). 
INTER-TRIBAL STUDENT ALLIANCE — Organizational meeting. 
7 pm., Rm. 196 Kresge (Every Monday, fall quarter). 
LECTURE/DEMONSTRATION — Topeng Babakan and Penca, 
Sundanese dance and music. 8 pm., Performing Arts Concert Hall, 
FREE. 
DRAMA — “The Loon’s Rage,’ by Steve Most, Joan Holden, and Jael 
Weisman. A comedy with songs and masks about nuclear energy, 
performed by the Dell ‘Arte School of Mime and Comedy, S.F. 8 pm., 
Kresge Town Hall. Students and senior citizens $1., general $2., Kresge 
students 50 cents. 
BREAKING THE FAST — A world hunger crisis simulation, audio- 
bg presentation, and a simple shared meal, 7:30 pm., Crown Dining 
1. 


Tuesday 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — Joseph Curray, Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography: ‘‘Crustal Extension in the Andaman Sea of Burma, 
Southeast Asia.” 4 pm., Rm. 165, Applied Sciences, FREE. 


BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Dr. Raymond Rodriquez, UC Davis: ““Char- 
acterizing the Origin of Replication of pBR345 Plasmid DNA.” 4 pm., 
Thimann Lecture Hall I, FREE. 

BATIK WORKSHOP — Lear an easy and quick technique. Bring an 
old sheet, t-shirt, pillow case, etc. Meet at 7 pm. in Rm 188 Stevenson. 
Sign up in advance by calling Karol at X2806. 


available through Marilyn Cantlay, McHenry Library Room 290. These 
applications are due November 14, for Winter Quarter. 

WORKERS HALL — needs rummage. Donations of rummage for the 
Workers Hall, a project of the IWW, Helen Keller Print Collective, and 
the Welfare Mothers Support Group, are needed. Rummage donations 
can be dropped off at the Hall at 314 Laurel St, Thursday or Friday, noon 
to 5 pm, or the days of the sale, Saturday, Nov 5 and Sunday, Nov 6, from 
11 am to 4 pm. ce : 

IBM COOPERATIVE EDUCa 1 i0N RECRUITER— Monday, Nov. 
14, an IBM representative will be on campus to interview students in 
Economics, Chemistry, Physics, Information Sciences; also students will 
skills in graphics, science writing. Set up appointments through the 
Cooperative Education Program in Rm. 140, Central Services. 
INTERESTED IN DOING FIELD WORK— The Merrill Field 
Program will sponsor a forum on potential domestic and local field 
placements (part- and full-time) on Tuesday, Nov. 15 at 4:00 pm in the 
Charles Merrill Lougge. Representatives of local groups that need interns 
and students who have engaged in field study will be on hand to talk about 
the various posibilities. Additionally, information on a number of new full- 
time placements in the Bay area will be available. 

VETERANS AND VETERAN’S DEPENDENTS— should be familiar 
with UCSC Standards of Satisfactory Progress and Attendance. Consult 
the General Catalog and the Student Academic Manual available 
in the Library and Handi and Veteran Service Office. 
THANSGIVING CELEBRATION AND FREE DINNER— Students 
and senior citizens special guests. Thursday, Nov. 24, | pm, Mt. Cross 
Camp, Felton. For reservations call 426-6242. Sponsored by UCSC 
Campus Ministry and Good Shepherd. 

DEEP SEA FISHING— A private charter boat has been reserved for a 
deep sea fishing trip. Special arrangements chartering the entire boat 
allows us to offer the trip for $8.00. The boat will leave the Santa Cruz 
wharf at 7 am, and return at approximately 2 pm. A fishing license is 
required. A special two day license can be purchased at the wharf the 
morning of the trip for $2.00. Rods and reels can be rented on the boat for 
$3.00. Because this is a private charter it is important that you sign up as 
soon as possible in the PE/Rec Office at the East Field House. 
COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECTS— Guidelines and applications 
for Community Service Project funding for Winter and Spring Quarters 
are available at the Campus Activities Office. Deadline: Friday, Nov. 18. 
Call Maggie Barr, x2934, for mare information. 


KZSC — News and Public Affairs, 6 pm. on KZSC, 888.1 FM. 


MOVIE — ‘Future Shock,” a documentary based on the book. 7:30 pm., 
Classroom I, FREE. 

DANCE CINCERT — Susan Foster is offering “A Week A Part,” a 
series of five solo improvised dance events. 8 pm., Kresge Town Hall, 
FREE. 

GALA — (Gay and Lesbian Alliance) Roller skating party. $2. includes 
skates. Everyone welcome. 9:30 pm., Roller Palladium on Seabright, near 
Soquel. 

ISRAELI DANCING — With Laurie Topel. All levels. Bring your 
friends. 7:30 to 9:30 pm., Field House Activities Bldg. 


Wednesday 


UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP — Theme: “Thanksgiving.” 
Students, faculty, and staff from all denominations are invited to attend. 
Campus ministry staff and select faculty members will be preachers. 
Christian student organizations will help plan services. 7:30 pm., Health 
Center Library. 

LECTURE — Art Pearl, outspoken UCSC professor of education and 
psychology, former candidate for governor of Oregon, will speak on 
“Alternatives to the Military Economy.” Art is a clear, imaginative 
thinker and a dynamic speaker. We recomment this event to anybody 
interested in political change in America. 7 pm., Music East (behind 
_Crown-Merrill), FREE. é 

UCSC WOMEN’S RE-ENTRY PROGRAM — Invites you to: “Have a 
Launch With...” Elizabeth Penaat, UCSC Vice Chancellor for business 
and finance, on her career as an administrator. Bring a bag lunch; 
refreshments provided. Noon to 1:30 pm., Merrill Baobab Room. 


SEMINAR — Film, slides, and music. Lecture on the political and social 
situation in Italy one year after the general elections which left the country 
almost bankrupt and evenly split between the left and the right. A 
discussion will follow. 8 pm., Stevenson Fireside Lounge, FREE. 


PRESENTATION — Santa Cruz Battered Women’s Shelter Group. All 
interested campus and community people are welcome. 4:30 pm., Rm. 
156 Kresge, FREE. 


PAJARO’ BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROJECT— This Merrill 
Field Study places UCSC students as aids and tutors in three Watsonville 
elementary schools. Orientation Nov. 11 at 3:30 pm in Classroom 23, 
Merrill College. Contact Nick Royal for more information. x2625. 
BLOODMOBILE VISIT— The Bloodmobile will be at the UCSC Field 
House on Hagar Drive on Friday, Nov. 18 from 12 noon to 5 pm. Please 
make the time to donate to this very worthwhile cause. 

TRAVEL TO WEST AFRIKA— The people of the Diaspora, in 
cooperation with the Black Student Alliance at UCSC, invite you to take a 
trip to Senegal, West Afrika, in the summer of 1978. Departure date will 
be sometime in June; return sometime in July. The total cost will be 
$1,000 including round-trip airfare and hostel accommodations. Those 
people seriously interested please contact: Alkebu-Lan D. Sennar, 
Merrill College Box 29, UCSC or Madlyn Norman, 519 California St., 
Santa Cruz 96060. 

CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT VISITORS:—Georgetown 
University Law Center: The Director of Admissions will conduct four 
group sessions on Nov. 10 between 10 am and 2 pm. Sign-ups are 
advisable (see below). 


Law School Forum: Admissivu :cpresentatives trom 9 west-coast law _ 


schools will be on campus Nov. 14 to discuss their programs and 
admission requirements.9:30 am to 11:30 am, 325 McHenry Library. 

International Business Machines: A representative from IBM will be on 
campus Nov. 15 from 9 am to 5 pm to interview Information Sciences 
students. An appointment is necessary (see below). 

Monterey School of Law: Dean Penn will conduct an information 
session Nov. 16 for interested students at 2 pm. 

USC School of Public Administration: A representative from the 
Sacramento campus will conduct individual interviews Nov. 17 for 
students interested in public administration. These interviews will take 
place between 10 am and 3 pm; an appointment is necessary (see below). 
Cornell Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: The Asst. Dean will 
conduct three information sessions Nov. 17 (natural sciences, social 
sciences, humanities) for interested students; sign-ups are advisable. 

Willamette University, Atkinson Graduate School of Administration: 
The Director of Admissions will conduct individual interviews on Nov. 18 
for interested students. An appointment is necessary (see below). 
***¢8]f you would like information about or an appointment with any of 
the above visitors, please call Diane Walker at the Career Planning 
Center, 429-4085. 
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KZSC — News and Public Affairs, 6 pm. on KZSC, 88.1 FM. 

MOLECULAR BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Professor Michael Dunn, UC 
Riverside: “Evidence for a Lewis-acid Role for Zinc ion in the Liver 
eee Dehydrogenase Mechanism.” 4 pm., Rm. 397, Thimann Labs, 


Thursday 


WORLD STUDIES TABLE — Presents 7 Iranian students to speak on 
“United State, Shah, Shahin Shah’s Iran.” Repression and resistance in 
Iran. 5:30 pm. Baobab Lounge, Merrill. Half-price meal. Tickets avail- 
able for Merrillites from office. 
LECTURE — Professor Hannah E. Bergmen, visiting professor at 
Berkeley, will speak on “Echo and Symmetry in Don Quixote,” 4 pm. in 
the Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 
DRAMA — “Twelfth Night. (This performance for high school students 
only) 2 pm. matinee, Performing Arts Theatre, 75 cents. 
BOTANY SEMINAR — Dr. Hans Frisch, UCSC: Flavonoid Biosyn- 
thesis in Plant Tissue Cultures.” 4 pm., Rm. 397, Thimann Labs, FREE. 
at eae ne Cross Country meet. 4:30 pm., East Field House. 
— “Ki ar,” (1971) directed by Peter Brook, starri ul 
Scofield and Tass Werth. 7 pm., Classroom 2, FREE. — 
MECHA — Meeting. 7 pm., Rm. 102, Merrill. 
MOVIE — “Wait Until Dark.” 8 and 10:15 pm., Stevenson Dining Hall, © 
Stevenson stud. 50 cents, others $1. 
DRAMA — “Twigs,” a comedy by George Furth, about three woman and 
their mother, and how theyu’ve dealt with life. Directed by Andrew Peter 
Schiller. 8:30 pm., Barn Theater. Students and senior citizens $2.50, 
general $3. (Thru the 20th, also Dec. 1 - 4). 


N.S.F.FELLOWSHIPS— Applications for the 1978-79 National Science 
Foundation Fellowships are now available at the Career Planning Center, 
Room 350 McHenry Library. The closing date for applications is 
December 1, 1977. Ff 

GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS/SCHOLARSHIPS— The Career 
Planning Center is now developing information on graduate fellowships, 
scholarships and loans. A resource person will be available Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday from 1:30 pm to 4:15 pm. If you are interested see 
Anita at the Career Planning Center (350 McHenry Library) or call 
x2891. 

MINORITY STUDENTS INTERESTED IN MEDICINE— Thursday, 
Nov. 17, at 5 pm there will be a meeting for all minority students interested 
in medicine. Some of the topics that will be discussed include: the 
American Medical College Conference which recently took place in 
Washington D.C., the new MCAT, financial aid, and affirmative action. 
This discussion will take place at the Career Planning Center. For more 
information call Career Planning, x2183, or EOP, 2296. 

CAREER ADVISING FOR PSYCHOLOGY STUDENTS— General 
advising sessions for students interested in careers in pyschology will take 
place at the Career Planning Center (3rd floor McHenry Library) every 
Monday from 1:30 to 2:30 and every Friday from 9 to 10 am. These 
sessions will start Monday , November 21. They are designed to assist 
students in determining their career goals and will include specific advice 
on pursuing Masters and professional degrees 

on pursuing Masters and professional degrees in psychology. (Academics. 
advising on Ph.D. programs in psychology is done by appropriate faculty 
members; psychology board peer advisors have this information). 
ATTENTION ALL PRE-MEDICAL STUDENTS— On Thursday, 
Nov. 17 at 3:30 pm there will be a meeting for all pre-medical students to 


discuss the American Medical College Conference which recently took . 


place in Washington D.C. Rosejoanne Circincione, a counselor at the 
Career Planning Center, will lead the discussion. The meeting will take 
place at Career Planning, 350 McHenry Library. 

PRE-LAW CONFERENCE— The annual Pacific Pre-Law Conference 


will take place on Thursday, Nov. 10, at Stanford University and on 


Friday, Nov 11, at UC Berkeley. Representatives from approximately 50 
law schools will attend this conference to distribute catalogs and brochures 
and to answer questions. If you have any questions concerning the Pacific 
Pre-Law Conference, call Sherman Hauser at the Career Planning 
Center, x2317. 
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'ABBOTT AND COSTELLO MEET... 


p= 
LSHORT: 


together, but we are still neglecting a few 
greas. We still need an Art Critic/Afficionado, 


and Bullwindle’s Corner is starving for cre- 


ative-type essays, poetry, and other literary: 

' debris. We'd also like to run some photo- 
graphs, too, hopefully taken on or about the 
campus. Just send the stuff down to the 
Stonehouse, and if we don’t use it, we'll be 
sure to take good care of it... 


" This week is sort of a disaster area in 
regards to Worthwhile Cultural Events, and 
about the only thing that looks interesting is 
a performance of The Loon’s Rage in Kresge 
Town Hall on Monday at 8 pm. This al- 
legorical look at nuclear controversy is $1.00 

Jor students and 50 cents for Kresge denizens 


On Friday, there is a classical piano 
recital with Marilyn Thompson and Sharon 
Miranda, playing works for four hands by 
Brahams, Debussey, and other ambidextrous 
composers. This is free, and at 8 pm in the 
PA concert hall. 


The Santa Cruz County Symphony pre- 
sented the premier performance of its twen- 
tieth season Saturday night at College Five, 
and as usual, the hall was filled to capacity. 
In an anniversary tribute to the Symphony’s 
founding, the program opened with 
Beethoven's Egmont Overture, the first se- 
lection on the Symphony’s debut concert 
twenty years ago. There is a consensus 
among the Symphony audience that, depite 
recent financial difficulties, the Symphony 
in its present incarnation is one of the finest 
orchestras yet assembled under the baton of 
Maestro George Barati in his seven years as 
conductor of the County Symphony. 

The prime event of the evening featured 
guest artist Elizabeth Matesky performing 
the Concerto for Violin and Orchestra by 
Soviet composer Aram Khachaturian. The 
Symphony captured a rising star in violinist 
Matesky, who in the past year has attained 
national attention with performances on 
Johnny Carson's “Tonight Show” and at 
Jimmy Carter's White House. 

The Concerto itself is a stunning composi- 
tion for virtuoso violin, rich in gypsy-like 
emotional extravagance and Oriental har- 
monjc and melodic textures drawn Srom 
Khatchaturian's Armenian heritage. 
Khatchaturian dedicated this Concerto to 
the last great Russian violinist David 
Oistrakh, who gave it its premier Derfor- 
mance. For those who may have wondered 
how anyone could actually enjoy the often 
screeching stridency or anemic sentimental 
inconsequence of solo violin as usually 
heard in lesser hands, the performance of 
Khachaturian's Concerto at the hands ofa 
master like Oistrakh can be a revelatory 
experience, in which the violin emerges as 
Possibly the most intensely emotional of all 
musical instruments, responding with al- 
most unbearable fidelity to the most infi- 
nitely precise gradations of human feeling. 
For thos interested, I would recommend the 
Melodiya/Odyssey recording (V34608) of 
Oistrakh performing with the Moscow Radio 
Symphony Orchestra, Khachaturian con- 
ducting. 

Ms. Matesky proved herself a very, very 
accomplished violinist in her handling of 
this difficult work, but (as could be expected) 
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Bit by bit, the Fine Arts section is pulling ' 


Slowly but surely an assortment of film 


| SYMPHONY DEBUT.,..... 
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groups are merging, backstabbing and claw- 
ing their way into Classroom 2 for next 


quarter. Assuming red tapeitis doesn't afflict 
the participants, we'll be publishing in a few 
weeks an extensive schedule of first rate 
Jilms. Assuming no affliction, mind you. 
We'll keep you posted. 


Up on campus, tive previously moribund 


Cowell Newsletter has been shot full of 


insanity and controversy as the Editors (?!) 
weekly do battle with every sacred cow on 
campus. All too often them emerge with 
hamburger, but if you want to see what the 
lunatic fringe is up to, check out a copy, 


' avaialable at the Cowell Coffeeshop. And, 


you think that City on a Hill is irresponsible! 


This week over to the right you see a large 
Music Retrospective article. In the past, Fine 
Arts has been limited to discussions of Art, 
’ Culture, and the lack thereof on campus. As, 
for example, this week, one padded para- 
graph would suffice to run down all of the 
noteworthy events, we are trying to extend 
the scope of our section. So, our first totally 
irrelevant feature. More to come... 


her rendition was somewhat stiffand tepid in 
comparison with the vaulting brio and com- 
mand of an Oistrakh. She got off to a 
stumbling start, but soon recovered, although 
a quality of tense aggressive brittleness per- 
sisted in characterizing her performance, 
sometimes unnervingly so, particularly in 
her mannerism of concluding passages with 
a suvage socket-wrenching slash of the bow 
as though she were cleaving the head from a 
Viking rapist with one lash of a battle axe, 
Shuddering visibly as she recovered her 
balance—this out of all proportion to the 
controlled intensity appropriate to the music. 
But at other times she demonstrated an 
ability to draw from the violin a music that 
overwhelms, not with power, but with purity, 


as when, in the conclusion of the second’ 


movement, her final note was drawn into an 
attenuation of silence so profound one lis- 
tened not knowing when the tone ceased to be 
heard but was only remembered. 

That quality of “adventurousness” for 
which the Santa Cruz Symphony is often 
praised was represented on this concert by 
the inclusion as final number of the Sym- 
phony No. 2 in C Major, “Singuliere,” by 
the Swedish composer Franz Berwald 
(17961868), a rediscovered Romantic and 
contemporary of Schumann and 
Mendelssohn. Berwald’s work went largely 
ignored in his own time because his musical 
imagination, though generally representa- 
tive of early Romanticism, incorporated ele- 
ments of harmonic and rhythmic boldness 
(such as chord extensions) and syncopated 
accents typicat of jazz composition) at odds 
with the expectations of concertgoers of his 
day but quite acceptable, in fact, probably 
more interesting, to our modern ears, than 
most of the work of his contemporaries. 


Symphony members will be presenting a 
chamber orchestra concert January 20, 21, 
and 22 (location as yet unannounced) with 
works by Wagner, Stravinsky, and Haydn. 
The full orchestra will present the second 
concert of the season February 4 and 5 at 
Cabrillo, with works by the contemporary 
American composer Walter Piston, and 
Charles-Camille Saint-Saens and Edward 
Elgar. 


ie eet 


Aguirre by 


When critics these days lament the decline 
in the art of film-making, there’s one excep- 
tion they're always forced to note: the new 
German cinema. In recent years, a group of 
(mostly young) directors from that country, 
including Volker Schlondorff, Rainer 
Werner Fassbinder, Werner Herzog, and 
Win Wenders, have developed and expressed 
brilliant, innovative visions of German and 
world society. This week, beginning 
November 10, the Nickelodeon Theater 
brings to Santa Cruz two of the films of 
Herzog—who is considered, along with 
Fassbinder, probably the best of the group. 

One of the films, The Great Ecstasy o1 
the Seulptor Steiner, is a seminewsreel 
style short, dealing with a champion ski- 
Jumper (called a “ski-flier” in the com- 
mentary) ana some of his tangles with the 
sports establishment. A surprising amount 
of suspense is generated by this simple story 
(and the commentator, thank God, is not 
Curt Gowdy). This is perhaps largely due to 
the extraordinary visuals, which make the 
Jumpers seem to truly fly, and which make 
the crashes painful to the viewer. 

The main attraction on the bill, Aguirre, 
the Wrath of God, relates to the adventures 
of Lope de Aguirre, a (factual) sixteenth 
century Spanish explorer and rebel, who 
dreamed of wresting the New World from 
Cortez and Pizarro. The film was shot main- 
ly on the Peruvian Amazon. In a Style 
sometimes realistic, sometimes fanciful, al- 
ways intriguing, (and not infrequently indic- 
ative of certain psychotic tendencies in the 
director) it examines Aguirre’s psychology 
and his relationship with his followers, as 
the whole crowd floats down the river ona 
gradually sinking raft, looking for El 
Dorado. 

The explorer, played with grim y charisma 
by a maniacal German actor named Klaus 
Kinski (whom Herzog had to threaten with 


Herzog os 


death in order to gain his full cooperanonyis, 
obviously, as sane as a rabid dog. 
"any parallel between Aguirre anda cer- 
tain living ex-president of the US, or between 
Aguirre and a stateman who rather domi-" 
nated the German scene during, say, the 
thirties and early forties, is, of course, purely 
and completely coincidental, and it would be 
utterly ridiculous for any halfway reason- 
able reviewer—let alone this one, icéberg of 
objectivity that he is—to attempt to make 
such a connection. 

On the other hand, there are moments 
(aparently in semi-editorial response to the 
dreaminess) when the Philosophical mood is 
altered or replaced by a somewhat comic 
one, reminding us that this is not really 
sixteenth century South American history 
we're seeing, but a twentieth century cine- 
matic reproduction of same. For instance, 
there are points where the characters seem to 


oe interviewea by the film makers; and a 
Jew incidents as when a Spanish soldier is 
felled by a four-foot wooden projective, Ppaus- 
ing before collapse to remark didactically, 
“Long arrows were becoming the fashion.” 

If this style sounds disturbing or discon- 
certing or even silly—well, it has ‘those ten- 
dencies. It's saved from them, however, by 
the magnificent camera work and the (real- 
istically) beautiful settings, costumes, and 
props. The film is visually crisp and clear 
and vivid in color, and the camera's smooth, 
placid movements emphasize the quiet beauty 
of it all. Thus, when the pace of the film gets 
slow, you don't mind: you're simply en- 
tranced by the images (or horrified: I'm still 
having nightmares about tiny, hairless, 
squeaking Amazonian monkeys that cover 
me from head to toe). This style—remote, 
beautiful, seemingly _portent-laden— 
emphasizes the bizarre quality of Aguirre’s 
vision, and makes the film what it is: top 
notch. 


LOOKING FOR MR. RAISINETTE 


by Erik Nelson 


Pardon Mon Affaire, now playing at the: 
Sash Mill, is a good example of the Fluff 
School of French Cinema. Tasty, but not too 
rich, and in the end you’re still hungry for 
something more substantial. The plot con- 
cerns the travail of a man who falls in lust 
with a stunningly beautiful model, and his 
attempts to translate this impulse into affir- 
mative action. There’s one slight problem 
though. The man, played by Jean Rochefort, 
is married, and the thought of adultery in his 
middle years frightens him. Not enough 
though. 

The best part of the film is its portrayal of 
the antics of his three middleaged friends, 
who with all of the macho grace and subtlety 
of the Three Stooges attempt to assist the 
would-be adulturer, The film was directed by 
Yves Robert (Tall Blond Man with One 
Black Shoe), and it is entertaining, but not 
a whole lot more. Still, it is nice to see a 
romantic movie without a suicide during the 
final credits. 

Speaking of bloody finales, a film that is 
drawing rave reviews from just about every- 
body is Looking For Mr. Goodbar. Jn 


“much the same way that the establishment 


(ves, it’s still around) political writers are 
crowing about the death of the 60's, many 
people are responding favorably to this film 
which does for the swinging lifestyle of the 
70's what Marathon Man did for dentistry. 

Richard Brooks, the director and writer, is 
65, and his other credits include writing part 


af the screenplay for Key Largo, and direci-" 
ing Humphrey Bogart in Deadline USA in 
1950. All of this shouldn't be relevant to his 
latest work, but his age brings an inevitable 
detachment and a cynicism to Goodbar that 
in many ways seems to be an overreaction 
against the excesses of some of the earlier 
Hollywood paeans to the new youth. 

Sex, drugs, and homosexuality are seen 
by the director as one way streets to obli vion, 
and-despite the magnificent performance of 
Diane Keaton, the movie never seems to 
transcend the levels of one of those high 
school anti-drug movies. Nobody is going to 
argue that singles bar cruising and anony- 
mously seedy one night stands are a great 
way to spend your free time, but in Goodbar 
the director refuses to let the facts and’ 
Keaton’s sensitive performance speak for 
itself. 


_ Besides Keaton, perhaps the best thing in 


the movie is the performance of Richard 
Gere as Tony, the pill-popping Romeo who 
has seen way too many James Dean movies. 
But these performances cannot save Good- 
bar from a two-dimensional screenplay and 
a one-dimensional moral stance. 

In the hands ofa director more acquainted 
with the milieu (Martin Scorcese comes to 
mind), Goodbarwould have been a film to 
Justify both the hype and the reviews. Insiwud 
it winds up saying more about the audiences 
and middleaged movie critics than it does 

about alienation in the 70’s. 
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by Melrose Bohack 

It was hot that summer in LA, and even 
hotter inside the Santa Monica Civic. The 
group playing was opening up on a nation- 
wide tour, and tickets had gone slow. 

Fairport Convention was a legend in 
Britain and mostly a rumor in California. 
On that August night in 1975, the rumor 
materialized. Playing to a half empty house, 
the band ‘blew the crowd away, with the 
fiddle of Dave Swarbrick jousting with Jerry 
Donahue’s lead guitar for the audiences’ 
applause. Sandy Denny was magnificent, 
her velvet voice and regal manner reminding 
everyone present that the British Empire was 
not dead, no, not quite yet. 

They played into the night, and left every- 
one present with an evening to remember. 
Shortly thereafter, they broke up. 

Fairport Convention was a group which 
kept its soul throughout personnel changes 
that would have demolished any lesser 
amalgamation. Rather than looking towards 
the States for their inspiration, the musi- 
cians of Fairport looked instead to the cathe- 
drals, farms, and cobblestones of their native 
country. This search for their musical roots 
has been captured in their best work, and this 
quest, coupled with a sensitivity Sor the best 
of contemporary music, has led to some 
interesting juxtapositions. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear Richard Thompson whipping 
offa Chuck Berry riffin the middle ofa song 
mourning the War of the Roses. The effect, to 
say the least, is startling. ’ 

They formed in 1966, imbibing the formu- 


- la mixed to perfection by the Jefferson Air- 


plane, by combining a boygirl. lead singer 
with a frenetic backing. The boy was Ian 
McDonald, soon to change his name to Ian 
Matthews, and with Judy Dyble, Simon 
Nicol, Ashley Hutchings, Martin Lamble, 
and the brilliant Richard Thompson, they 
recorded in 1967 their first album, simply 
titled Fairport Convention. __ 

As first albums go, this long out of 7 print 
release isn't too bad, as the musicians’ en- 
thusiasm for the material and the developing 
guitar stylé of Thompson almost make up for 
the poor recording and occasionally sac- 
charin arrangements. Soon after this album, 
Dyble left, and a former member of the 
Strawbs named Sandy Denny joined the 
fold. 

The new group recorded What We Did on 
our Holiday (released in the US by the title 
of the first album) and the group’s accelera- 
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tion began, not with a roar, but with a 
whispered memory of Olde Englande in the 
haunting song Fotheringay, written by 
Denny. Also included on Holiday were a 
handful of songs penned by Thompson, that 
are typically cerebral, mournful exercises in 
understated melody. Ian Matthews and 
Denny share vocals on most tracks, but this 
album marked Matthews last association 
with the band, as he left shortly thereafer to 
pursue his erratic solo career. 

After Matthews departure, the group 
painted its masterpiece in Unhalfbricking. 
Sparked by Thompson's energence as one of 
the premier rock guitarists, and Denny's 
increasing self confidence as a singer, they 


wrote the text for the emerging school of 


English Folk Rock. Ranging from the clas- 

sic Denny composition Who Knows Where 

the Time Goes to the hypnotic Percy’s 

Song (a lost Dylan artifact), Unhalfbrick- 
ing represents the state of the art. 


Richard Thompson has been often com- 
pared to Robbie Robertson of the Band, and 
both are masters of what can be 
called “organic” lead guitar, without frills or 
unnecessary electronics. But though Robert- 
son's influences can be found in such tech- 
nicians as James Burton, Thompson's sources 
are eclectic, and they show in his music His 
most discernable influence is surprisingly 
Chuck Berry, and Fairport used to astound 
audiences by doing a straight faced version 
of Sweet Little Rock ‘n Roller in the middle 
of a set of aracne folk ballads. This once 

prompted the purist Ashley Hutchings into 
unplugging his bass and walking off the 
stage in a fury, and his later departure from 
the band was in part due to this displeasure 


Caught In The Glass Teat 


by Linda Larkin 


The Otrabanda Company, a professional 
theater group based in New Orleans, will 
present Glass in the Stevenson Dining Hall 
at 8:30.pm on Saturday. Co-sponsored by 
Crown and Stevenson, admission is free to 
students from those two colleges, $1.00 at thé 
door for all others. Glass is an original play 
about science and human life, concerning 
the far-reaching impact of science and its 


products on our everyday lives, coupled with - 


our lack of understanding about what science 
really is and does. In telling its story, the 
troupe incorporates mime, dance, and music 
into the script. 

A human being from the year 1977 is 
visited by creatures from another planet, 
who have monitored disturbing radio waves 
indicating the atomic explosion on Hiro- 
shima. They find an earthling in despair 
over the malfunction on his brand new color 
TV, cursing science and scientists for the 
confusion of his life. The space creatures 
take him on a journey back in time to help 


him understand the sources and implica- 
tions of scientific knowledge and its products. 
The time travel begins in 16th century 
Venice, where the production of a clear, 
colorless glass was helping to revolutionize 
human thought and technology with the 
telescope, microscope, mirrors, and glass 
windows. ; 

The play, which runs slightly over an 
hour, was funded by a grant from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation (the first time 
NSF has funded such an enterprise). The 
Otrabanda Company has spent consider- 
able amounts of time in North Africa and the 
Far East after coming together at Antioch 
College in 1971. 

On Sunday, they will present Louisiana 
Legong at the Gault School (on Seabright 
Avenue) at 3 pm (free admission). This show 
is an adaptation of their river raft revue on 
the Mississippi River, combining a circus- 
vaudeville revue: format with elements of 
music and theater from Southeast Asia. 


at Thompson's irreverence. 

After Unhalfbricking they shifted into a 
different gear with a changeover to more 
exclusively traditional songs and arrange- 
ments. This was due partly to the absorption” 


of Dave Swarbrick, who brought to the band 
his repertoire of folk songs and a truly 
demonic country fiddle. By the time of Liege 
and Lief, Sandy Denny had assumed all of 
the vocal duties, and her accompaniment_ 
was tighter than ever. This album received 
the most popular acclaim, and it is easy to 
see why. From the stirring Matty Groves to 
the Thompson-Swarbrick composition of 
Crazy Man Michael, Liege and Lief 

appeals to the Robin Hood in everybody. 

Due to her increasing prominence and 
popularity, Sandy Denny began to feel that 
she should be fronting her own band, so in 
late 1969 she left and formed Fotheringay, 
a group that was about five years ahead of its 
time. Without a singer, Fairport seemed to 
be at a dead end. 


Full House changed all that. Not only 
could the remaining members sing, but in 
many ways the music was enhanced by their 
appealingly rough harmonies. Simon Nicol’s 
rhythm guitar was at its most effective on this 
album, and it provided a powerful counter- 
point to Thompson’s lead. Hutching’s re- 
placement, Dave Pegg, was in many ways a 
more facile player, and on Full House he 
doubled on both mandolin and guitar. The 
album contains arguably Fairport’s and 
Thompson's finest composition, Sloth, which 
takes place out on an aural no man’s land, 
combining some stark lead guitar with some 
equally chilling anti-war lyrics. After the 
recording of Full House, Fairport embark- 


ed on their only US tour with Thompson, 
during the Kent State Spring on 1970. This 
tour was captured on the recently released 
import, Fairport Live at the LA Troubadour. 
There is unfortunately an abundance 9 
instrumental land fill on the album, due to 
Swarbrick’s penchant for monotonous jigs. 


The four vocal numbers however, Sloth and 
Banks of the Sweet Primroses being the 
most outstanding, show the group searching 
Sor a new direction in their music. Thompson's 
departure after this tour could not help but to 
slow the band down, and their work since 
thate date lacks the bite that his contribu- 
tions gave. 
Aand M released a Greatest Hits epitaph 
last year, Fairport Chronicles, and unlike 
most collections of this sort it truly deserves 
the name. Pulling selections from all of the 
classic albums as well as some of the spin off 
groups, Fairport Chronicles is a fitting 
capStone to a varied and rich career. 
Luckily, all the strengths of the Fairport 
approach can be found in the recent work of , 
Richard Thompson, who, with his wife Linda 
has released three superb solo albums. The 
firt has Just been released in the United 
states. Richard Thompson — live More | 
or Less is a horribly packaged double col- 
lection of the hitherto unavailable I Want to 
See the Bright Lights Tonight, and a 
sampling culled from his unreleased work 
over the last seven years, including some 
tracks recorded with Fairport. It is perhaps 
the finest single English Folk Rock album 
TV, cursing science and scientists for the 
rare occasions, old music never dies. It just 
gets better. 


Fairport Convention was an uncompro- 
misingly intelligent band, and the progres- 
sion of styles and music that they underwent 
augers well for the future. Ian Matthews, ‘ 
Sandy Denny and Richard Thompson have 
all gone on to distinguished solo careers, and 
Ashley Hutchings has been responsible for 
the formation of such purist bands as Steeleye 
Span and The Albion Country Band. 

So far though, only Thompson has con- 
sistently lived up the potential exhibited on 
Unhalfbricking, but the promise is their for 
the rest. Time will tell. 

At 9 pm. Thursday, November 10, KZSC 
FM 88.1 will feature a special on The 
Fairport Convention. The usual KZSC News 
Release show at 8 pm. will be abbreviated to. 
accommodate this. The 1 hour feature of the 
New Release Show will be Jean Luc Ponty’s 
latest, “Enigmatic Ocean.” 
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| WHEN DO CHEERLEADERS 
| SAY BUDWEISER 2 


THIS GUY I'M STANDING ON 
IS WOBBLING AGAIN. 
WHY CAN'T | EVER GET THE BiG GUY 
WHEN WE MAKE THESE PYRAMIDS !? 
IF | GOT ANY KINDA VOICE LEFT 
AFTER THIS GAME, I’M GONNA YELL. 
“GIMME A B... 
GIMMEAU... * 
GIMME A 0...!” 
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THE 
TANGLED 
WEB 


by Don Lane 
Campus Writers’ Guild 


MOST OF THE IMPORTANT DECISIONS or.recom- 
mendations for decisions on this campus are made by 
committees. Therefore, most input students have on campus 
decision-making is through those committees. There are 
administrative-committees (e.g., a bookstores committee, a 
committee to allocate space on campus, etc.) which advise 
the Chancellor (or someone to whom he delegates authority) 
on all sorts of administrative policy. There are also com- 
mittees of the Academic Senate (the body made up of all the . 
UCSC faculty) which advise the Senate on varius academic 
matters (e.g., The Committee on Undergraduate Courses 
and Curricula). 

Almost all of the committees either have student members 
or vacancies that are supposed to be filled by students. Last 
spring, at the instigation of the Office of Student Affairs, a 
temporary committee of students was formed to solicit — 
applicants and select student members of all committees 
that needed student members. The temporary selection 
committee ended up consisting of three students represent- 
ing three colleges—there were supposed to be eight members 
one from each college. I don’t know quite what happened but 
there are now several students serving on various campus 
committees. 

““So what?” you ask. Well, this whole thing raises some 
important questions about the nature of student “power” on 
this campus. Clearly what little inpit students have in 
decision-making (except on the most apocalyptic questions) 
is through the student members of these committees. I have 
to wonder whether the process by which the students were 
selected was in any way legitimate. (What would make it 
legitimate?) I have to wonder whether the student body has 
any idea who these student members are and what sort of 
role these students play in relation to the student body. (Are 
these people representatives or are they supposed to provide 
the “student perspective’’?) I also wonder who these people 
are accountable to—do they report their actions back to the 
students in any way? 

These are questions that must be answered by the 
students, and no one else. We ought to consciously decide 
whether or not we like the present ‘“‘loose” system, or 
whether we should institute a more formal system of student 
input. Perhaps we should avoid being co-opted by declining 
to have students on these committees at all— and pursue our 
interests through outside confrontation. 

The bureaucracy is able to run with or without our input 
on committes. But they’re willing to have our input through 
these committees. Are we taking advantage of this opportun- 
ity as much as we ought to? 


THERE’S BEEN A LOT OF TALK about the process 
of granting tenure at UCSC. More needs to be written than I 
can write in this column about the process, but let me try to 
explain it briefly now and perhaps I’ll write more later: 

When a junior faculty person comes up for tenure (usually 
after seven years of teaching), an intricate process begins 
with reviews of the instructor’s relevant abilities by the 
tenured faculty of both the appropriate board of studies and 
college. Recommendations are made as to the fitness for 
tenure of the candidate. These move on to the appropriate 
Dean (who also reviews and recommends) and to the 
Academic Senate’s Budget Committee. The Budget Com- 
mitee takes all of the previous review material and recom- 
mendations and decides either to grant or deny tenure, OR 
to set up a special committee to do a final review and 
recommendation. Finally, everything goes on to the 
Chancellor, who decides whether or not tenure whould be 
granted in consultation with the Academic Vice-Chancellor. 
(Please excuse this oversimplification.) Almost all the time 
the Chancellor accepts the consensus of the recommendations... 
but not always. If there is an appeal instigated, the appeal 
goes to the Chancellor for final determination. Just thought 
you'd like to know who’s in charge... 

By the way, students rarely serve on any of the committees 
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EXHIBITION AND SALE 


ORIGINAL ORIENTAL ART, 


at “The Day Tree 
Pookstore 


serving the Uu.cS.c. 
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', By David Arenson 

DESPITE UNSUCCESSFUL attempts in the past, 
students at this university have never established a campus- 
wide government that has functioned very well or lasted 
very long. A new attempt is now in the works and as future 
news stories in this rag may show, we need one... 


ONLY FIVE OUT of eight UCSC colleges currently 
have student governments of their own. They vary greatly 
in size, function, and effectiveness. The chairperson of one 
of them recently cancelled a meeting due to lack of a 
quorum. This would not normally be unusual, except that 


com COTRIR OY she did so before the meeting was scheduled to begin... 
: Monday ~Friday 9° 5. ANITA BRYANT announced last Thursday that she 
¢ + Phone: 429-4544 oF >< 3171 wants the federal government to outlaw homosexuality. 


Personally, I think the federal government should outlaw 
people who talk loudly during movies and people who fart 
in elevators... 

WHO IS THAT MASKED moped rider? An unknown 
student wearing a ski mask and goggles is riding around 
campus on a purple moped. Perhaps the Cosmicke Ladye 
should investigate this, as it could be the sign of a coming 

ice age or the return of the comet_Kehoutek, which I 
understand foretold the death of Groucho Marx when it 
passed by a few years ago... 

IF YOU DON’T KNOW who the Cosmicke Ladye is, I 
will explain: She landed here on a spaceship awhile ago 
and can often be seen along the mall, forecasting a “cosmic 
Watergate” (I am the Lord, make no mistake about that). 
Occasionally she writes CHP a letter and is presently 
forecasting something like the end of civilization as we now 
knowit. This is supposed to happen in 1982, but could take 

place before then, particularly if either Uganda or Marilyn 
Liddicoat get the bomb... 


November 14th &15th 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


HALF PRICE-ALL CUTS 


THRU HOLIDAYS 
Haircuts $5.00 
Shoulder Length $7.50 
Beard Trims $2.50 
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atten OCRVICE 


MRO TEC, 
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HAIR HIDEAWAY 
| 425-8818 
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If your registered campus 
organization is involved in an 
on-going service project in the 

local community, you may be eligible 
for Community Service funds. 

Applications for Winter and 

Spring Quarter funding are 

available at the Campus Activities 
Office in the Redwood Building 

DEADLINE: Friday, Nov. 18, 4pm 

For Information Call Maggi Barr x2934 


TWELVE JAPANESE television crew members are 
making a documentary on Chinese cooking and have 
decided to spend $20,000 on a banquet that will feature 
some exotic dishes that even Chef Tong has never heard of. 
The dinner will feature camel humps, the bladders of 
sharks and whales, deer’s tail, fresh monkey brain, a dish 
made up of 100 bird tongues, and to top it all off, a 
seasoned 15 pound bear paw that will be covered with the 
bodies of six rare birds... 

IN CASE YOU DON’T KNOW who Chef Tong is, he's 
an excellent Szechwan cook who runs a dinette located — 
right where the busses converge near the mall. During the 
day someone else runs the place, serving traditional 
American foods, but after 5 pm on every day except 
Tuesday, Chef Tong is beseiged by crowds wanting to taste 
some of his famous Szechwan Chinese food. Having tasted 
the best Szechwan food in New York City and some of the 
best in San Francisco, I can say from experience that Chef 
Tong ranks among the nation’s finest... 

HAVING BEEN partly raised in Arizona, I try to keep 
track of what goes on down there. The S.F. Chronicle 
reported last Wednesday that the mayor of Phoenix had 
been re-elected. One day later, the Santa Cruz Sentinel 
reported that the election had not been held yet. Then 
decided that I really didn’t care... 

ARIZONA REALLY IS a beautiful state, although it 
has earned a reputation for being politically neanderthal. 
When the Equal Rights Amendment came before the 
legislature afew years back, then-Governor Jack Williams 

. (a Republican).was asked whether he favored it. He replied 
that he hadn't finished reading it yet. The entire amend- 
ment is only 24 words long, but then Jack only has one 
eye... 

IF YOU'RE OVER at College 5 today or tomorrow, you 

, might want to stop by the Bridge Gallery (near the dining 

hall) and look at the photo exhibition. In one way or 

another, it is definitely outstanding... — 
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Presented by 
UCSC Committee ' 
on Arts & Lectures 
Poor Richard's 


trom: om a) 


anacC Sundar, Indonesia eg. 
PHOTO@STATIONERY@ARTS & CRAFTS ; 4 

521 FRONT STREET (behind Del Mar Theatre) Penta f - 
425-1 : ue 
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Self Defense 
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PHOTO SPECIAL 
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VISOUEINV 


Gametan Music 


SUNDAY, NOV. 13, 1977 
College V Dining 

Hall, UCSC 

$2.50 Students/Elders. 
$3.50 General ‘ 


20 EXPOSURE 110-126-135 
KODACOLORIIFILM $1.37 


Tickets at UCSC Box Office. 
S.C. Box Office, 
San Jose Box Office 


This program is presented under the auspices of the 
Performing Arts Program of the Asia Society 


THE FREEDOM MACHINE 


“in Association With Santa Cruz Electronics” 


2647 41st AVENUE 1308 PACIFIC AVENUE 
(across from K-mart) (next to Jacksons Bootery) 


476-3799 427-1770 | 
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CHINA: continued from p. 6 
The unbalanced composition of the recycled Politburo—the 
Party’s ruling committee—is one of the surest signals that the 
ideological winds are shifting. Most conspicuous is the exodus 
of leaders from youth, trade union, and women’s organizations 
who gained representation during the Cultural Revolution. The 
average age of the 23 member Politburo is 68—not exactly a 
smart investment for longterm stability. Interestingly, more 
than half of the members have clearcut military function. 

How will this military-oriented gerontocracy solve the nu- 
merous problems in the lagging economy which they inherited 
from the “‘gang of four’’? While delivering the major political 
report of the Ninth Party Congress last summer, Teng Hsiao- 
ping asserted: ““There must be less empty talk and more hard 
work.” The principle goals of the new regine’s economic 
planners are simply to increase state capital investment in the 
industrial and agricultural sectors, to improve the morale and 
living conditions of workers, and to promote greater trade 
relationships with the West. 

Despite a serious drought which has forced China to increase 
its wheat imports from the West, the new leaders have an- 
nounced the goal of complete agricultural mechanization by 
1980. In addition, the moderate planners apparently remain 
wedded to the Maoist notion of grain self-sufficiency, rather 
than choosing to grow cash crops which would supply foreign 
exchange to purchase Western and Japanese technology. On 
the other hand, the regime, in contradiction to Mao’s advocacy 


measures to increase the centralization of spare parts distribu- 
tion in the countryside. This shift can be interpreted as the first 
in a series of steps to check the autonomy of the communes. 
Lastly, material incentives (extra pay for surpassing production 
quotas) and the use of wage disparities to foster competition are 
also being reintroduced. 

; TOO MUCH DEMOCRACY 

In the industrial sector, the new leadership is moving towards 
a de-emphasis of worker participation in factory management. 
In arecent speech, the chairman of the State Planning Commis- 
sion publicly criticized the ““over-democratization” of authority 
in factories as posing an obstacle to economic growth. These 
proclamations, while in essence informing the workers that they 
have lost the gains of the Cultural Reyolution, are aimed at 
instilling authority in plant managers whose confidence has 
been shaken by two decades of turbulent ideological flip-flops. 
Similarly, technicians and scientists are trading in their Cultural 
Revolution dunce caps for their old research havens which are 
now to be free from “‘disturbances”’ of political activity. In a 
word, workers are being told that profits do have a place in 
socialist production. 

As the worker is urged to produce more and participate in 
political discussions less, the new leadership intends to intro- 
duce wage increases and more consumer goods as forms of 
appeasement. Wage increases of 15-20% have already been 
announced for 50-60% of the industrial work force. The second 
of the carrots may be harder for the moderates to come up with, 
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te McPHERSON ST. 426-5552 
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of decision-making rights at the commune level, has taken 
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= $10 


$4 & $5 


THE LATEST IN BOUTIQUE FASHIONS 


1012 PACIFIC AVE. 423-6561 MON.-TH. 10-5:30 FRI.-SAT. 10-6 


since China’s most successful exports are located in’ the 
foodstuffs and light industrial sectors of the economy. 

In another significant move, the new leaders have announced 
the reinstitution of competitive entrance exams for the nation’s 
universities, colleges, and technical institutes. This new policy 
of “‘enrollment of the excellent” amounts to a virtual abandon- 
ment of the Cultural Revolution’s educational reforms which 
cited political motivation as the main criterion for college 
entrance. No longer will “brighter” students be sent to the 
countryside to do manual labor for two years after their 


graduation from middle school. It is inevitable that these new 
exams will unfairly favor the small percentage of Chinese youth 
who study in the better equipped urban schools. 


A SHOPPING SPREE? 

Some of the few continuities with Maoist policies are visible 
in the sphere of foreign affairs. In fact, the anti-Soviet element of 
Chinese foreign policy has received a marked boost since the’ 
return of Vice Premier Teng. For example, last August Presi- 
dent Tito of Yugoslavia—China’s ideological archnemesis 
when Mao was alive—was received with a massive welcome in 
Peking. Predictably, Chairman Hua praised the nonaligned 
stance of his East European guest. Since then, Teng, joining the 
chorus, has issued skeptical statements about Eurocommunism 
and the danger it creates by furthering the “‘illusion”’ of detente. 

Coupled with this pro-NATO posture is the Chinese desire 
for increased imports of defense- and industrial-related tech- 
nology from Japan, Western Europe, and the US. The country’s 
military leaders would like to shore up their forces which have 
been described as an “‘army in sneakers.”” However, Chinese 
economic planners, in their drive for self-reliance over the 
years, have acquired a reputation among Western financiers for 
being as fiscally conservative as the Federal Reserve’s Arthur 
Burns. Because of this traditional Chinese aversion to borrowing 
money, China will have to rely on the realization of potential oil 
export production for the financing of its military and industrial 
shopping list. Nevertheless, the new leadership remains com- 
mitted to hastening China’s modernization process with inputs 
from the West. In a bit of old-fashioned PR, the new regime 
stated in a July issue of the People’ s Daily: “If we did not learn 
from the advanced experience of foreign countries, then we 
might as well turn off the electric lights, for electricity was 
invented by Franklin!” 


ANOTHER LOOK 
International socialists, who for a long time have stomached 
China’s strange foreign policy, are now becoming even queasier 
over the recent “‘revisionist”’ trend since the death of Mao last 
year. Conversely, the imaginations of Western bankers and 
multinational corporate executives have been set reeling from 
the prospects of finally being able to corner the proverbial 
“China market.’ But, before a requiem for Mao’s vision of 
Chinese socialism can be recited, we need to place the current 
reversals in a different context. 
Until the recent announcements, the bulk of Chinese workers 
had not received a {had ROE received AL payeulee 10. in ten years. The Tangshan 


at home. 


WHO MAKES THE BEST 
ICE CREAM IN TOWN? 


Before we could answer that question, we would first point out 
that there are two distinct types of ice Creams available today: 
Commercial ice Cream, like those sold in your neighborhood ice 
cream stores, and Old-fashioned ice Cream, like you might make 


To further distinguish them, Commercial ice Creams are made 
from a pre-packaged mix that contains smoothers and other add- 
itives to give them a “creamy” texture; Old-fashioned ice 
Creams, on the other hand, are made from Fresh Cream, Grade A 
Milk, Fresh Eggs, 100% Cane Sugar or Honey, Salt, Fruits and 
Extracts and have a rich, well-bodied texture. 


Who makes the best ice cream in town? 


We really can’t say. But we know who makes the ONLY Old- 
fashioned ice Cream in town! 
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earthquakes of 1976 created major bottlenecks throughout the 
economy. The current drought in central China is the worst in 
25 years. Labor unrest and work stoppages were widespread in 
the last few years. Perhaps these conditions do not justify an 
ending of the Maoist experiment, but they probably do require a 
greater temporary dose of centralized decision-making. 

Moreover, the Chinese people in the last decade have been 
subjected to a dizzying series of often contradictory political 
campaigns. For example, China’s political life from late 1973 
until October 1976 was dominated by the nationwide campaign 
to criticize Lin Piao and Confucius. After the arrest of the “gang 
of four,” the entire campaign was denounced as a plot by the 
radicals to discredit the policies of Chou En-lai. At the time, a 
writer for a Hong Kong weekly observed: “Three years of 
political history, countless meetings and study sessions, billions 
of words and man hours, and the formative influence of a 
generation of young minds, are being written off...Just how 
great is the Chinese capacity for being, or pretending to be, 
hoodwinked?” 

From this perspective, one can clearly sense how the Chinese 
people may welcome with relief the no-nonsense policies of the 
moderate leadership. Gone forever are the days when an 
insincere ideologue in the mold of Chiang Ch’ing could capture 
the minds of the people. Hopefully, this seeming fit of “revi- 
sionism’’ is only a period of consolidation—a temporary trough 
in Mao’s dialectical theory of perpetual revolution. 

A PERSONAL NOTE 

I would like to add a personal note here. Admittedly, my 
optimism for the eventual success of Chinese socialism is not 
that of a disinterested observer. For myself and many others like 
me, China is not simply an intellectual hobby. My father is an 
aging Chinese-American white collar worker. My uncle is an 
aging shepherd on a Chinese commune. They have not met in 
almost thirty years. 

I feel sadness when I hear that enrollment in “China studies” 
at UCSC has decreased dramatically. I cringe as I watch 
American activists point their finger at China and say “I told 
you so!” While I applaud the surge of interest in southern 
African struggles for liberation, at the same time I ask myself if 
these new movements must come with the price tag of a 
withdrawal of support for the peoples of China and Indochina. 
My optimism wanes further as I view with frustration the Carter 
Administration, like its predecessors, engage in the same old 
game of tiddlywinks over the normalization of relations with the 
People’s Republic. 

I am a young Chinese-American student. My cousins are young 
factory workers in China. Must our hopes for a reunion forever be 
tied either to the dictates of China’s anti-Soviet policy or else to the 
whims of the American left? Or, can more lasting ties be forged 
between the Chinese and American peoples? Friendship delega- 
tions, indeed, have a purpose. 

NOTE: Application procedures for the probable forma- 
tion of a sixth delegation will be announced in December 
upon the group’s return. 
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If you’re looking for the bank that can do the most for you, chances You see, quite frankly, we want to be your bank. But we know 

are you'll be looking into Bank of America. it's not what we want that matters. What matters is what you want. 
We offer a complete range of basic student banking services: And that’s why we're hoping we can help you learn more 

College Plan® Checking, Personal Choice Savings Plans, and if you about banking. 

qualify, Student BankAmericard® Visa® overdraft protection, We figure the more you know about it, the more you’re going 

and more. to want to bank with the bank that can do you the most good, both 
Including Consumer Information Reports to provide you with in school and after. 

the kind of straight-to-the-point facts you need to know about Quite a few Californians think that’s us. If you look into it 

banking, establishing credit, financing an education, and many thoroughly enough, we think you'll agree. 


other subjects. 
Our Reports cover a range of topics. And you can pick up your 
copies free at any one of our branches. Without obligation. 
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WORKING with consciousness in 

the new age. (A free class) Barry 

Vissell, MD; Joyuce Vissell, MS. 
Nov. 4—Dec. 16: Fridays. 
8:00 to 9:30 pm. 688-6666. 


RE-RUN SHOP. 1503 Mission St. 
(near McDonalds) Quality clothing 
for guys and gals. Open 6 days 11- 
4:30, closed Sundays. 426-2753. 


WRITING SERVICES. Research 
writing, editing, proofreading. Most 
subjects. Qualified writers. 

Tele. 423-7534. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


FOR SALE: Speakers 12” 3 way 
DWD0009, $150 new ea, $50. ea. 
Audio Research manual turntable & 
cover, nice, $35. 

Art deco COORS neon sign, $50. 
Beautiful Oak library table/desk, $150 
Antique spinnet secretary close-up 
desk, $125. 

Men’s black leather pants 32”’ waist, 
$50. Emest, evenings 426-7697. 


BEGINNING FLUTE LESSONS. 
Taught by experienced flutist. 
Reasonable rates; call Joanne at 
426-6205. 

TYPING Big papers, little papers, 
what-have-you. Can correct spelling, 
english, punctuation, etc. Call Coralee 
at 425-0918. 


Pacific 
Gas 


Electric 
Co. 


Ad No. 406X-577 


PIANO LESSONS. 
ALFONS FORSTER 
TEL. 426-8957. 


EILEEN, the Indian princess @ V 
Halloween, call Joseph 426-5945. 


HAVE TWO MICROSCOPES for 
sale or trade in excellent condition, 
for 8 by 10 new camera. 476-1587. 


continued from p. 8 


and somewhat confusing plenary sesson which 
was a bit too ambitious as wen as unorgamzeu. 


This account is in no way complete, and we 
wish that we could be more exhaustive and go 
into greater detail-especially about the sit~in 
and arrests, and some of the good community 
and student/faculty/staff support which was 
present. Hopefully, others will share their 
political experiences with our editorin order 
to demystify the process of student-bureau- 
cratic relationships at the university, and to 


TENNIS LESSONS. Private or 
group. Beginning to tournament level, 
by experienced teacher and player. 
Reasonable rates. Ned, 426-5148. 
Nov. 13th on, 426-2045. 


IF YOU'D LIKE TO DO SOMETHING | 
ABOUT THE ENERGY SHORTAGE 
THIS IS A GOOD PLACE TO START. 


If you’re a graduating civil, 
electrical or mechanical 
engineer who isn’t afraid of 
jumping feet first into one of the 
most complex problems of the 
decade—the energy shortage— 
PG&E may have a job for you. 

The work is challenging. 

The pay is good. And the benefits 
are above average. 

If you'd like to do something 
meaningful with your life, as 
well as earn a good living ina 
job with good-security, there 

may be an opportunity for you 
at PG&E 

Contact John Clemson, PG&E 
Professional Employment 
Office. 245 Market Street, 

San Francisco, CA. 


PGE 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
— men and women. 


P.O. No. S7-178 4 cols. x 105 lines, B&W 
College Newspapers — Spring & Fall, 1977 
Prepared by BBDO, San Francisco 


create an atmosphere of unity and change. 


In struggle, 
Barbara Bunn 
Greg Poulson 
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American. Foreign. No exp- 
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pay. Worldwide travel. Sum- 
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far info, SEAFAX Dept.B-13 
Box 2049, Port Angeles 
Washington 98362. 


Send only two dollars (to cover 
postage) for your copy of our 
latest mail-order catalog of over 
7,000 research papers. 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 


For the first time in our history, we have more placements available than we have 


students applying for them. Where are you? The fact that we’re now in Central Services 
doesn’t mean we’re anyless helpful or human than when we were in College Eight folks. 


Come on in---Room 140, Central Services. 
The following paid internships, beginning Winter quarter, are still open. 


1) REHABILITATION COUNSELOR (Santa Cruz) 

Direct client casework with mentally retarded, cerebral pal- 
sied, schizophrenic, deaf clienteles. Individual and group intake 
and counseling, interviewing, interest testing and evaluation, 
case maintenance and reporting. Intern will be trained by staff, 
and will participate in weekly departmental staff meetings. 


Qualifications: classwork in abnormal/clinical/social psychol- 
ogy; basic knowledge of anatomy/physiology and statistical 
methods helpful. 

Start part-time (hours flexible) in December for initial training 
30 hours/week Winter and Spring; Summer likely. 


2)EDITOR/COPYWRITER (Los Gatos) 


Editing and revising articles and publications of a “human po- ~ 


tential movement” organization which works with individuals 
in “‘reexamining prolonged behavior patterns.” 


Qualifications: excellent communication skills; some public- 
ation experience and knowledge of “‘human potentsal move- 
ment” helpful. 

Hours flexible to fit student’s schedule (part, full time) 


~3) SPECIAL EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL AIDES 
(Tulare) 

3 positions—Work in learning centers with local developmen- 
tally handicapped and trainable mentally retarded children, or 
with autistic children in classroom situation: or with TMR oc- 
cupational training programs. 


Qualifications: Seniors or Graduate Students with the relevant 
coursework and volunteer experience. 
Full-time Winter and Spring quarters. 


4) GRAPHICS/TECHNICAL ILLUSTRATING (San Jose) 
Assists catalogers and illustrators in drawing and layout ot 

mechanical parts; revising engineering changes. 

Requires good drafting and communication skills. 

Full-time Winter and Spring Quarters. 


5) SAFETY RESEARCHER (Santa Cruz) 

Studies who/why/when/where accidents have occurred in 
manufacturing process; performs literature search and designs 
test/questionaire for employees: reports results and recom- 
mends modifications. 

Requires good research and writing skills 
Hours flexible, Winter quarter; Spring possible. 


Come see us to set up an appointment. 
1) National Institutes of Health 
2) International Business Machines 
2) Internal Revenue Service 


APPLICATION DEADLINE NOVEMBER 16 


ADDITIONAL OPPORTUNITIES: Several interviewers are coming to campus this month to select interns for the 
Winter and Spring quarters. Each of their organizations can offer varicus placements within the Natural and Social Sciences. 


6) PURCHASING OFFICE BUYER (Moffett Field) 
Will be trained in laws, statutes, decisions, and techniques per- 

taining to federal government procurement methods; will effect 

parts of complete projects in award and administration of pur- 

chase orders and contracts. : 

Requires basic backgroud/orientation in economics. 

Full-time Winter and Spring quarters. 


7) ACCOUNTING TRAINEE (San Jose) _ 


Assists in developing new Accounts Payable system; reconciles 
accounts, analyzes charges and assets; works with advances, loans 
invoices, bank reconciliations. 

Requires basic accounting coursework and skills. 
Full-time, Winter and Spring quarters. 


8) COMPUTER PROGRAMMER (Moffett Field) 

Experimental Investigations Branch of Research unit. will ve 
assigned special project in data communication, computer gra- 
phics, or management information systems; to perform complete 
design, implementation, documentation. 

Qualifications: BASIC and FORTRAN IV, PDP-11 knowledge. . 
Full-time Winter and Spring quarters. 


9) ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (San Jose) 


Performs basic analyses on contaminates, corrosions, detects. 
assists in syntheses of dyes and other compuounds; performs 
advanced instrumental analyses under supervision of Ph.D. in- 
dustrial research chemist. 

Requires chemistry, through organic: some physics. 
Full-time, Winter and Spring quarters. 


10) TAX AUDITOR. TRAINEES (8 No. California offices) 


Identifies and explains tax issues and liabilities to individuals 
and businesses, resolves questions and disputes , examines and 
performs exemptions. Intense classroom and on-the-job training 
program, prepares for CPA program. 

Junior preferred: no major or classwork requirements. 
Full-time Winter or Winter and Spring. 


11) PHYSICS/CHEMISTRY /BIOLOGY /MATHEMATICS/ 
INFO SCIENCES 


Applications for internships at the Jet Propulsion Lab, Bell Labs, 
Lawrence Livermore Labs, and Foremost Research Center must 
be in this office by November 16th at the latest. 


November 10 
November 14 
November 30 


Cooperative Education, by placing upper-division UCSC students in off-campus, preprofessional positions related to their 
chosen fields of study, provides opportunities for them to put their academic learning into action, to bring a richer perspective 
to their work in the classroom, to explore and understand a potential career, and to gain the experience that may be 
prerequisite to employment following graduation. 


Applicants to the program should have completed at least their second year of study, should be in good academic standing and 
should be recommended for the program by at least two members of the UCSC faculty 


140 CENTRAL SERVICES x2396/2368 


